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NEW LINE OF GENERAL MOTORS LOCOMOTIVES | 











With delivery of 25 GP9’s the Great Northern now operates 509 apparatus and improved-design D-37 traction motors with short- 
time ratings eliminated. Ask your Electro-Motive representative 


General Motors Diesel units. Higher horsepower and increased 
and other improvements in new General 


tractive effort in the new GP9’s mean these versatile locomotives for details on these 
can pull longer trains or haul on faster schedules. Motors locomotives — see why The Best Locomotives Are Even 


Other new GP9 features include six-year maintenance-free control Better Today. 


ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION - GENERAL MOTORS Gee ors 


La Grange, Illinois @ Home of the Diesel Locomotive @ In Canada: GENERAL MOTORS DIESEL LTD., London Ontario 
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Speed freight-car classification, reduce damage claims with 


UNION 


Electro-Pneumatic RETARDERS, 


RETARDER SPEED CONTROL 


AND 


AUTOMATIC SWITCHING 


ELECTRO-PNEUMATIC OPERATION of UNION Retarder as- 
sures instant response to controls and uniform retarda- 
tion regardless of wheel widths. Unit construction saves 


space. 


y ips can substantially reduce car handling time and damage claims 
in your classification yards with UNION Retarders combined with 
Retarder Speed Control and Automatic Switching. Faster classification 
results in quicker train departures and earlier deliveries to industries and 
connecting railroads 

From one control panel in a strategically located tower one operator 
not only can handle all classification switching, but also can accurately 
adjust car speed for proper coupling. This materially reduces wear and 


tear on cars and possible damage to ading 


Write for complete information 


UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL 


DIVISION OF WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 


SWISSVALE PENNSYLVANIA 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO ST. LOUIS «+ SAN FRANCISCO 


PRESSING ONE PUSHBUTTON on the UNION control panel 
automatically positions switches as cut of cars proceeds 
to designated track, 


ADVANCE SELECTION of routes for as many as five cuts 
can be made, Selected routes are registered on indicator 
at top of control panel. 


DESIRED SPEED for each cut leaving a retarder is selected 
by simply operating one of six levers to “Light” car or 
“Heavy” car position, Retarder operates automatically to 
reduce speed of cut to that selected. : 
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Week at a Glance 


A boom in passenger cars seems to be in the making, 
The B&M has ordered the record total of 55 RDCs; the 
LI is asking for bids on about $15 million of new com- 
muter coaches; the New Haven might be interested, 
“if price is right,” in “20 or 30” Talgos; and the CPR 
is just beginning to get delivery on its last-year order for 
173 cars. 9, 10 


That was a nice fat profit—$37.5 million—that the now- 
defunct Reconstruction Finance Corporation made on 
its politically-criticized loans to the B&O. 12 


FORUM: The “Committee of Railroad Suppliers,” 
newly formed manufacturers’ group, has embarked on 
a campaign “to increase public understanding of rail- 
road problems.” 21 


“Inherent advantages” of a railroad are identified and 
discussed in relation to problems facing the industry 
today, in the prize-winning paper in a Railway Age 
essay contest. Author — and winner — is William J. 


Rae. 22 


Rectifier-type m-u cars for commuters — 100 of them 
are going into service on the New Haven. 27 


Why does the PRR use aluminum paint? Years of re- 
search and testing lie behind the road’s decision to use 


it on bridges, catenary structures, ete, 30 


BRIEFS 


President P. M. Shoemaker of the Lackawanna 
one of the railroads’ serious students of the economics 
of car-supply—has announced that his company is 
inviting bids on from 500 to 1,000 box cars, builders 
being asked to present alternative bids, to the railroad’s 


designs and to the builder’s own. The railroad, says Mr. 





Current Statistics 


Operating revenues, four months 

1954 $ 3,030,657,088 

1953 3,501,247,731 
Operating expenses, four months 

1954 $ 2,455,506,101 

1953 2,653 454,001 
Taxes, four months 

1954 $ 297,338,860 

1953 422,069,552 
Net railway operating income, four months 

1954 $ 206,461,676 

1953 353,248,469 
Net income, estimated, four months 

1954 $ 128,000,000 

1953 262,000,000 
Average price railroad stocks 

June 29, 1954 67.30 

June 30, 1953 63.82 
Carloadings, revenue freight 

Twenty-five weeks, 1954 15,647,883 

Twenty-five weeks, 1953 18,108,282 
Average daily freight car surplus 

June 26, 1954 73,571 

June 27, 1953 15,669 
Average daily freight car shortage 

June 26, 1954 j 1,237 

June 27, 1953 5,459 
Freight cars delivred 

May 1954 . 3,173 

May 1953 6,582 
Freight cars on order 

June 1, 1954 15,415 

June 1, 1953 57,345 
Freight cars held for repairs 

April 1, 1954 102,266 

April 1, 1953 94,896 
Average number of railroad employees 

Mid-May 1954 1,061,885 

Mid-May 1953 1,217,477 
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Week at a Glance CONTINUED 


Shoemaker, recognizes its “obligation to provide better 
cars for shippers”; and wants to “encourage the car 
building industry.” and to be ready to meet possible 
defense needs—-and is also interested in increasing its 


ownership of cars requiring limited maintenance. 


The ICC has ealeulated that railroads perform 2.3 times 
as much transportation service per berth in tourist 
sleepers as they do per seat in coaches; 2.76 times as 
much in standard sleepers; and 3.29 times as much in 
lightweight sleepers. Thus, it appears to the commission 
that the higher railroad fares for transportation in sleep- 
ing cars “do not reflect the difference in transportation 


service performed.” 


Official opening of the Quebec, North Shore & Labra- 
dor is now scheduled for July 31, when the first ship- 
ment of Labrador iron ore is due to leave the railroad’s 
tidewater terminus at Seven Islands, Que. Regular ore 
shipments on the new 360-mile railroad will begin some 


days earlier. 


Can a state bar lawbreaking trucks? The U. S. Supreme 
Court has agreed to review an Illinois court decision 
which held that the state cannot suspend interstate 
operating authorities of truckers for “habitual” viola- 
tion of its load-limit laws. Only intrastate authorities 


can be suspended, the state court said. 


A freak flood, caused by a broken beaver dam, held up 
the Canadian National’s “Continental Limited” for 
about eight hours on one of its recent transcontinental 
runs, The unusual delay occurred about 250 miles north 


of Toronto. 


An Erie Pacific type locomotive, retired when the road 
completed its dieselization program, is to be donated 
to the American-Korean Foundation for shipment over- 
seas to help rebuild Korean railways. The C&O is donat- 
ing six 0-8-0 switchers and three 2-8-0 consolidations for 


the same purpose. 
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Save time 
and money 


in the make-up vard 
To save time and money in the make up vard 


use Westinghouse ‘| ype LD) Automatic Pneu- 


matic Slack Adjusters. 


Westinghouse Air Brake 
t/ COMPANY 


AIR BRAKE DIVISION bse WILMERDING, PA. 





Do you use these 6G Bell System services 7? 


Bell System provides complete railroad com- 
munications designed to meet every need. 
Our communications engineers can help you 
tailor these services to fit your own special 
requirements. Read this Bell System roster 
of railroad communications with your own 








TELEPHONE MOBILE RADIO TELETYPEWRITER 


INTERCOMMUNICATION PAGING SYSTEMS 


particular problems in mind. Then get 
in touch with your Bell Telephone Com- 
pany. We will be glad to make a thorough 
study of your communications problems 
and needs without charge. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 








TELEMETERING AND REMOTE CONTROL 











TELEPHONE Bell System provides a complete system of 
dispatch, message, yard, block and short lines. It also offers 
“off-premise” PBX extensions so extensions from your 
switchboard can be located in different buildings and cities. 
Too, you can get a PBX tie-line service giving direct com- 
munication between PBX switchboards. 


MOBILE RADIO—Waystation to train, engine to caboose, 
train to train. Bell System offers all these mobile radio 
systems to fit every railroad need. 




















TELETYPEWRITER— Both private line and TWX service 
are available. With private line you have continuous com- 
munication between all teletypewriter stations on a service- 

ideal for passenger reservations, manifest and wheel reports 
and car tracings. TWX connects you to any other TWX 
customer in the U.S 








INTERCOMMUNICATION — Interoffice or interdepartment 
systems are an important part of Bell services to railroads 
to speed work and: cut costs. 





PAGING SYSTEMS—Now you can speed the movement of 
cars through yards with paging and talk-back loudspeaker 
systems. This Bell service is used to control classification 
operations, handling of LCL freight, and inspectors’ reports 
of mechanical trouble to a foreman 





TELEMETERING AND REMOTE CONTROL CIRCUITS 
—For electrified roads, Bell offers these services to operate 
control equipment at remote locations and check Voltage 
and current conditions along the route. 



















OMMITTER OF © 


“THIRTEEN THOUSAND steel work- 
ers are out of jobs”—and so are 
other thousands of workers in other 
industries and on the railroads them- 
selves—because taxation, featherbed- 
ding and “19th-century” regulation 
keep the railroads too poor to spend 
what they should spend, and would 
like to spend, on new equipment and 

























plant modernization. So B. F. Fair- 
less (center), told the new Committee 


of Railroad Suppliers on June 30. 
With him, on his own right, is Alfred 
E. Perlman, and on his left, Perry M. 
Shoemaker, who are presidents, re- 
spectively, of the New York Central 
and the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western. 


RRs Need “Freedom to Compete” 


of Railroad 


pliers it can make “great and patriotic contribution” by 


U. S. Steel’s Fairless tells Committee 


Sup- 


adding to “public understanding of railway problems.” 


“America’s railroads are being taxed 
to death, bargained to death and reg- 
ulated to death . . . If the Committee 
of Railroad Suppliers can add in any 
way to our public understanding and 
our public appreciation of these 
serious railway problems it will have 
made a great and patriotic contribu- 
tion to our national defense, to our 
whole peace-time economy, and to the 
general welfare and _ prosperity of 
every family in America.” 

So Benjamin F. Fairless, chairman 
of the board of the United States Steel 
Corporation, told the first public meet- 
ing of the newly organized Committee 
of Railroad Suppliers—a June 30 
luncheon, in New York, attended by 


several hundred top-level representa- 


tives of railroads, railway supply com- 
panies, financial houses, and the busi- 
ness and general press. 

The luncheon was held to 


inaug- 
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urate the new committee’s compaign 
“to increase public understanding of 
the railroad industry.” As reported in 
Railway Age June 21, pages 23-26, and 
June 28, page 9, it will be followed by 
extensive newspaper advertising and 
by widespread distribution of a spe- 
cially prepared booklet showing rail- 
road management “in a realistic light,” 
and analyzing “railroad progress and 
problems.” E. O. Boshell, chairman of 
the board and president of Westing- 
house Air Brake Company, and a mem. 
ber of the CRS executive committee, 
presided. 

Excerpts from Mr. Fairless’ talk, de- 
signed to pinpoint his charge that rail- 
roads “are caught in a_ three-way 
squeeze,” follow; some of his other 
comments on railroad problems are in- 
cluded in the accompanying box. 

Unjust Taxation —“To illustrate the 
kind of unjust taxation to which railroads 





MR FAIRLESS SAID... 


e “The Committee of Railroad Sup- 
pliers is doing our country a great 
nely one—by 





service—and a very t 
launching this nationwide campaign 
to give the American people a fresh 
look at an old, and long-neglected 
picture—to acquaint them with the 
facts about the railroads—the vital 
service they perform, the enormous 
progress they have made, and the 
terrific handicaps under which they 





have had to labor.” 








e “Railroads themselves have grown 
up a lot. Unfortunately, our national 
thinking about them has not.” 






e “If some clever enemy wished te 
cripple our whole economy, to shut 
down major industry in this 
Jand, and to render our nation utterly 
defenseless, he strike at 
New York or Washington, or Pitts- 
would only try 


every 
would not 


burgh or Detroit—he 
to stop the operation of our rail- 


roads.” 


e “Wholly apart from the vital job 
railroads have done in the field of 
transportation, we must also acknowl- 
edge the equally important role they 
play in maintaining and promoting 
our general economic welfare.” 





e “No other industry in this country 
has made so many fundamental ad- 
vances in the face of such overwhelm- 
ing obstacles. No other industry—not 
even the steel industry—has junked 
and replaced so much obsolete equip- 
ment in recent years. No other indus- 
try has plowed back, into improve- 
ments, such a high percentage of its 
earnings.” 


e “Railroad men tell me they ought 
to be spending fives times their pres- 
ent outlay for maintenance and im- 
provements. .. . They also tell me 
they have long lists of projects which 
would yield a saving of 25% or more 
in operating and that these 
savings could then be used to finance 
additional improvements. They say 
these projects are ready and waiting 
to go, as soon as funds are available. 
But the funds are not available!” 


costs; 


are being subjected, let me cite the situa 
tion in one of our large industrial states 
here in the East. A good many important 
railroads run through this state, yet | am 
told that all of these together do not earn 
enough money within that state to pay the 
taxes levied upon them there. They must 
bring in money they have earned in other 
states to pay their taxes. 
“When any industry 


that kind of 


is subjec ted to 


governmental greed, then 



























evel industry and every economic group 
¥z 


among our people should rise up and 
protest with all the vigor at their com 
mand, because they, in the end. are the 
one who suffer most 


Bargaining Squeeze Railway work 
er are entitled to a wage scale that 

fully commensurate with the heavy re 
ponsibilities they bear 


But through the great power of their 


inions and under the sympathetic in 
fluence ol political agencies they have 
forced into their contracts a number of 
nake-work rules and featherbedding prac 
tices which compel the inefficient and 


wasteful use of unnecessary labor. Their 

ire has been lo open up more jobs for 
wmbers of the union but in actual 
ractice the effect has been exactly the 
pposite 

Waste and inefficiency can never pro 
mote job security; if today railroads were 
free to spend on improved service and 
new equipment the money they are forced 
to throw away on featherbedding, many 
thousands of new jobs would be opened 
up—in the steel industry, in the plants 
of other railway suppliers, and on the 
railroads themselves 

“Responsible and enlightened leaders of 
railway labor ought in the best interests 
of their own members to face up to the 
facts, and to correct intelligently the un- 
wise and uneconomic provisions that have 
been written into their contracts. I know 
of no greater contribution they could make 
to the cause of full employment — no 
greater boon they could offer to the men 
and women who are now trying to eke out 
an existence on unemployment compensa- 
tion payments 


The “Great Obstacle” — “But . the 
one great obstacle which seems to have 
been especially designed to block railway 
progress at every turn is the anti 
quated prehistori« concept of federal 


and state regulation under which these 
roads are compelled, hy law to operate. 


‘A century or so ago... there was at 


GENERAL RAILWAY SIGNAL COM- 
PANY celebrated its 50th anniversary 
June 12 with an open house for its 
employees, their families and friends. 
Here, Herbert W. Chamberlain, GRS 








least a valid excuse for subjecting them to 
governmental control in the public interest. 

Sut that was a whole century ago! 

“Today railroads face tremendous com- 
petition ; But because railroads were 
once a monopoly, they are still denied the 
right to compete freely and effectively 
against their rivals. 

“Too Little, Too Late” Never with 
in my memory have railroads been per 
mitted to earn a fair and reasonable re 
turn——-the kind of profit necessary to at 
tract the venture capital a modern, up-to 
the-minute railway system requires. The 
whole story of railroad earnings — under 
federal and state contro] — can be summed 
up in that tragic and familiar phrase: ‘Too 
little and too late.’ 

“I do not believe government regulation 
of railroads means government manage 
ment of railroads. | do not believe a 
modern system of transportation, in this 
age of jet propulsion, can be developed 
successfully under the horse-and-buggy con 
cepts of 19th-century controls. | do not 
believe freedom to compete should ever be 
denied to any American enterprise in any 
competitive industry.” 


Role of RRs in National 
Defense Stressed by Symes 


Defense production is absolutely 
worthless unless the output can be 
transported to the point where it is 
needed, James M. Symes, president of 
the Pennsylvania, said in Philadelphia 
on June 23. Speaking at a dinner 
given in his honor, and in honor of re- 
tired PRR president Walter S. Frank- 
lin, Mr. Symes charged that the na- 
tion’s defense program is being weak- 
ened by failure to carry out the nation- 
al transportation policy of Congress. 





























president, shows the anniversary cake 
to some young guests. A staff of 100 
guides showed guests through the 
company’s Rochester, N.Y., manufac- 
turing plant. 






Rather than provide “mothballing of 
transportation during peacetime to in- 
sure adequate transportation during 
wartime,” Mr. Symes advocated “re- 
moval of the artificial barriers that 
prevent normal, full-scale peacetime 
use of the rail industry,” adding “about 
all that is necessary to bring that about 
is enforcement of the national trans- 
portation policy declared by Congress 
in 1940.” He cited the St. Lawrence 
Seaway, displacement of domestic pro- 
duction and transportation of coal by 
imported residual oil, and the fact 
that practically nothing has been done 
to modernize regulatory procedures fo: 
any type of transportation, as viola- 
tions of the spirit of Congressional 
policy. 


Operations 





Illinois Terminal Seeks 
To End Passenger Service 


By a petition filed with the Illinois 
Commerce Commission, the Illinois 
Terminal seeks to discontinue all its 
main-line passenger services between 
Granite City and East Peoria, 164 
miles, and between Champaign and 
Springfield, 87 miles. The road _ pres- 
ently operates eight trains daily be- 
tween the former points and six be- 
tween the latter. All are electric pow- 
ered, although freight service on the 
same lines has been extensively diesel- 
ized. Local passenger service between 
St. Louis and Granite City will not be 
affected. 

The IT said the service had run up 
operating deficits of more than $600,000 
both in 1952 and 1953 and indicated 
that, should it prove necessary, a peti- 
tion would be filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for the service 
abandonment, The abandonment move 
has no connection with recent inquiries 
regarding purchase of the road (Rail- 
way Age, June 7, page 5), a spokes- 
man stated. 


C&O and N&W to Honor 
Each Other's Tickets 


The Chesapeake & Ohio and the 
Norfolk & Western have arranged to 
honor each other’s passenger tickets 
starting July 1, which, in effect, will 
double each road’s east-west passenger 
service. The arrangement also will ap- 
ply to both one-way and round-trip 
tickets. 

The optional ticket-honoring system 
will apply in coaches and Pullmans 
between all points served by both 
roads: Norfolk, Va., and Cincinnati 
and Columbus. By special arrange- 
ment with the Atlantic Coast Line, 
Petersburg. Va., and Richmond will be 
considered common points for the 


C&O and the N&W. 
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The possibility of 24%-hr New York- 
Boston passenger service by Talgo-tvpe 
trains—promised by Patrick B. MeGin. 
nis before he won the presidency of 
the New Haven last April—has been 
given added emphasis by a June 29 
press run and by current exhibition. 
in major New Haven cities, of ACF 
Industries’ demonstrator units of Talgo. 

But actual buying of such trains, Mr. 
McGinnis said during the press run, 
may have to wait until joint action 
by two or more railroads permits a 
“wholesale” order. “I’m shooting,” he 
said, “for a price of $800 to $1,300 
a seat, and ultimately I want a cost 
of only $500 per seat. I’m not interested 
in having ‘Cadillacs’ on this railroad: 
what I want is a mass-production Ford 
or Chevrolet.” 

Others Interested?—He 
“at least one other road” will be in- 
terested, and said he has had “informal 
conversations,” but no “formal nego- 
tiations,” with that road—generally 
thought to be the New York Central. 

Wants 20 to 30—If the New Haven 
and one or more other roads could 
“jointly order such trains on a whole- 
sale basis,” Mr. McGinnis said he 
would want “at least 20 trains,” and 
“would prefer to order 30.” 

The June 29 press run was made 
from New Haven to Boston and _re- 
turn; in each direction, the 156.8 
miles were covered, with four stops, 
in 24% hr. By special permission of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
the train reached speeds of approxi- 
mately 100 mph at selected points 
between Guilford, Conn., and Old Say- 
brook, and between Mansfield, Mass.. 
and Route 128. 

It was pointed out, however, that 
maintenance of the proposed 21%4-hr 
schedule between Route 128 and a 
similar suburban station just outside 
New York would require average speed 
of only about 85 mph; the test run 
demonstrated that the train could main- 
tain that, or nearly that, speed on 
most of the New Haven’s curves. 
Hence, no bursts of extraordinary speed 
would be required. Fastest present time 
between the approximate points where 
Talgo operation is contemplated is 
about 31% hr 

Operation of a fleet of fast Talgo- 
type trains probably would require 
some new. signaling, by which, as Mr. 
McGinnis put it, “the trains would 
control themselves.” Such a fleet, he 
believes, would be primarily competi- 
tive with private automobile travel. but 
would serve also to attract some busi- 


believes, 


ness from air lines. 

Faster New York-Boston service is 
only one of many proposals Mr. Me- 
Ginnis has advanced for the major in- 
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New Haven Tests Talgo 


McGinnis says he’d like “20 or 30 trains,” if railroads can 


get together” for “joint order on wholesale basis” 





crease in passenger volume which is 
one of his objectives for the New 
Haven. Others include a new type of 
“annual ticket”; an incentive plan for 
sales personnel; and particular atten- 
tion to commuter trafic. Some of his 
ideas along these lines—and for in- 


creasing freight traffic as well—will be 


covered more fully in an early issue. 


“Rocket’’ Derailment 
Injures About 75 


Approximately 75 persons were in- 
jured when the Rock Island’s “Rocky 
Mountain Rocket,” westbound from 
Chicago to Denver and 
Springs, was derailed near Hallam, 
Neb., about 10 p.m., June 25. All cars 
of the train left the rails and_ slid 
along the right-of-way embankment. At 
press time for this issue, only two 


Colo ado 


persons were listed as in serious con- 
dition, but approximately 50 remained 
in nearby hospitals through the night 
of the accident. 

\ Rock Island spokesman said the 
cause of the derailment had not been 
determined, but that it appeared to be 
the result of wheels locking on the 
first axle of the lead truck of the 
second diesel unit. He said the train’s 
three units were being taken to the 
road’s Silvis, l.. shops for a detailed 
investigation, 


Organizations 





Claim Agents’ Association 
Becomes AAR Division 


At the annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Railway Claim Agents held 
at Los Angeles late in May, a resolu- 
tion was adopted providing for con- 
version of the association from its for- 
mer independent status to a division of 
the Association of American Railroads. 
It is now the General Claims Division 
of the AAR, with K. A. Carney as ex- 
ecutive vice-chairman, at Chicago. 

H. C,. Ozburn, assistant general claim 
agent, Central of Georgia, was elected 
chairman of the new division; H. H. 
Hough, manager, claims department. 
Canadian Pacific, first vice-chairman; 
and V. S. Adkins, general claim agent, 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern, second vice 
chairman. Bruce H. Smith has been 
appointed secretary. 


The Mid-West Shippers Advisory 
Board will hold its 107th regular 


meeting in. the 


waukee, July 


manager, trafhe 
Oats Company 


Schroeder 


14-15 


R. 


department, 


Chicago, and 


Hotel, 






Mil- 
Purcell, 
Quaker 
general 


chairman of the board, will preside at 


the general session on the 15th. 


meeting July 


The Southern 
Service Officers 





28-29, 


Hotel, Savannah, Ga 


will 


hold 


at the 


Association of Car 


its next 
DeSoto 


Figures of the Week 


Freight Car Loadings 


freight in the 


Loadings of 
week ended 
ears, the Assoc 


June 


revenue 
26 


totaled 


713.160 


American Rail 


roads announced July 1. This was an 


increase ol 


compared with 


».952 


cars, or 


the previous 


decrease ol 105 290 
compared with the corresponding week 


last year: and 


cars, or 10.3! 


an increase 


cars or 


( ompared 


0.085, 
week; a 


12.9° 


otf 66,080 
with the 


equivalent 1952 week, when there was 


a strike in the 


steel 


industry 


loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended June 19 totaled 707,208 
cars: the summary, compiled by the 
Car Service Division, AAR, follows 


REVENUE FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 


For the week ended Saturday, June 19 


District 

Eastern 
Allegheny 
Pocahontas 
Southern 
Northwestern 
Central Western 
Southwestern 


Total Western 
Districts 


Total All Roads 


Commodities 

Grain and grain 
products 

Livestock 

Coal 

Coke 

Forest products 

Ore 

Merchandise lI.c.! 

Miscellaneous 


June 19 
June 12 
June 5 

May 29 
May 22 


Cumulative total 
25 weeks 


In Canada. 


1954 
111,833 


298 847 
707 ,208 


707 ,206 
697,583 
612,315 
689,292 
681,967 


1953 
135,753 
162,424 

59,745 
125,354 
131,914 
132,596 

64,792 


329,302 
812,578 


58,613 
7,038 
138,892 
13,856 
47,310 
91,101 
66,867 
388,901 


812,578 
797 252 
775,489 
786,755 
769,618 


Carloadings 


seven-day period ended June | 


72.525 cars, compared with 72 
for the previous 
cording to the 


Statistics 


Totals for Canada 
June 14, 1954 
June 14, 1953 

Cumulative Totals 
June 14, 1954 
June 14, 1953 


seven-day 


) 


Dominion Bi 


Revenue 


Cars 
Loaded 


72,525 
83,984 


1,564,847 
1,821,018 


1952 
108,715 
97,343 
53,169 
120,939 
68,783 
130,589 
64,43) 


263,803 
643,969 


321,122 


643,969 
631,042 
684,247 
696,860 
761,705 


15,647,883 18,108,282 17,889,445 


for the 
otaled 


bt 
B41 Cats 


riod ac 


ireau ot 


Total Cars 


Rec'd from 
Connections 


27,921 
32,88) 


667,711 
801,130 
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Equipment & Supplies 





cost 


RDC 


Equipment, to 


power on B&M; 


& Maine has ordered 
Budd Com- 


Phe soston 


» yail-diesel cars from the 


any, and, in addition, has authorized 
urchase of 12 diesel units, at a total 
mst of $11,200,000. The equipment 


rdered from Budd includes 42 RDC-1s 


and 13 RDC-2s. RDC deliveries are 
to begin next December and will con- 
tinue at the rate of two units a week. 

“By this investment, the largest we 
have ever made for equipment,” T. G. 
Sughrue, B&M president, said, “we 


revolutionize our passenger 


*rvice and accomplish an annual sav- 
ig im estimated at 
1,700,000. This permit the rail- 
vad to scrap or dispose of 
nately 235 olde 


vaches and 75 steam locomotives. 


operating costs 
will 
approx- 
commuter 
thus 


type 


ending 
chase 
tensive 
self-propelled 
world, 
tack 
manner,” 
RDCs 


erated as 


will 


of stez 


makes the 
user of 


We are the 
commuter 


now in | 
42 trains. 


this 
rail-diesel car in the 


B&M Orders 55 RDCs and 12 Diesels 


$11,200,000, 


eliminate steam 


deliveries to start next December 


This pur- 
most ex- 
type of 


im power. 
B&M the 


modern 


first railroad to at- 
problem in_ this 
3&M service are Op- 


When delivery of 


the new RDCs is completed, the B&M’s 


RDCs operate as a total of 170 
daily ranging in size from two 
to six units. Each of the new units 
will be used in an average of 11 trains 
each weekday. Conventional diesel 
trains fill out the morning and 


evening rush hour movement. 


On 
will cover 


Saturdays 
the gre 


and 


RDCs 


com- 


Sundays, 
at majority of 





LOCOMOTIVES 

Purchaser No Type 
Babcock & Wilcox Co } 50-ton Diesel 
Bangor & Aroostook } 1,750-hp Rd.-Sw 
General American Transportation 

Corp 1 35-ton Diesel-Hydraulic 
Jersey Central Lines 7 2,400-hp Irain Master 
LS&l } 1,600-hp Diesel 
Maine Central 4 1,000-hp Switching 
NP 5 4-unit 7,000-hp Frt. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co ! 80-ton Diesel 
uP 4** 1,750-hp Gen. Purpose 
wn 4 1,750-hp Rd.-Sw 

2 1,400-hp Rd. Sw. 





FREIGHT CARS 


Aliquippa & Southern 42 100-ton Gondola 
CofG - §00 Box 
C&El 10 50-ton Box 
C&IM 150 50-ton Box 
CB&Q 100 70-ton Cov. Hopper 
FGE 100 70-ton Mech. Refrig 
GBawW 2 Caboose 
L&A 250 70-ton Pulpwood 
Maine Central 15 70-ton Cov, Hopper 
MP 35 50-ton Flat 
NYCA&SIL 1 250-ton Flat 
PFE 200 70-ton Mech. Refrig 
PRR 200 Fiat 
Reading c 50 70-ton Flat 
Rutland 50 50-ton Box 
TaP 200 50-ton Box 
Transportation Materiel 

Command 825 49-ton Box 


565 40-ton Gondola 


PASSENGER CARS! 


uP 100 70-ton Cov. 
Union Tank Car Co 50 50-ton Tank 
Wabash 50 50-ton Flat 
Jersev Central Lines 4 RDC-1 
~ T } Coach 

10 Gallery-type 


pril 5 page 


“For lease to the Camas Prairie 

fo passenger cars ordered, as listed 
to purchase from ACF 
rticulated units (Railway Age, 
Siesta Coaches 


June 28 


Hopper 


coach 


in the 
Industries a four-car Talgo 
The New York 


May 3). 


Ce 


Domestic Equipment Orders Reported by 
Railway Age in Second Quarter 1954* 


Issue 
Reported 


June 21 
May 31 


June 21 
April 5 
May 31 
May 3 
June 14 
June 21 
May 31 
May 10 
May 10 


April 19 
May 31 
April 19 
June 28 
June 28 
Apri! 19 
April 26 
May 17 
June 28 
April 26 
June 28 
May 24 
June 21 
June 28 
June 28 
Apri! 12 


June 14 
June 14 
April 26 
May 17 
June 28 


April 5 
April 19 
June 21 


the Rock 
type train, 


Builder 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton 
Electro-Motive 


Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton 
Fairbanks, Morse 
American 

American 
Electro-Motive 
Baldwin-Lima-Hami!ton 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
American 


R.R. Shops 
Pu!lman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
General American 
Co. Shops 

R.R. Shops 
Pullman-Stendard 
Pullman-Standard 
R.R. Shops 

R.R. Shops 

Co. Shops 

ACF 


R.R. Shops 
Pullman-Standard 
R.R. Shops 


Magor 

Magor 
Pullman-Stondard 
Co. Shops 

R.R. Shops 


Budd 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 


“Supplementing list of equipment orders reported during first three months of 1954 (Railway Age, 


Island has indicated its 


each car consisting of three 
ntral has announced its intent to buy 10 
from the Budd Company (Railway Age, May 24), and its plan to request bids for 
50 or 100 air-conditioned M-U coaches (Railway Age, 





muter trains on the most heavily trav- 


eled lines. Under present plans, the 
new cars will operate principally be- 
tween Boston and Haverhill, Lowell, 


Rockpor t and Portsmouth. 


Indian Railways to 
Buy Rolling Stock 


The Indian Ministry of Railways has 
issued its schedule of rolling-stock re- 
quirements for 1955-56 that will be 
purchased from foreign suppliers, ac- 
cording to Foreign Commerce Weekly. 
Requirements include —_ locomotives, 
boilers, boiler components, wheel sets, 
cranes and M-U coaches. Bids also 


have been invited by the North Western 


Railway of Pakistan for 43 high-side, 
open, 5'-ft-gage freight cars. A com- 


requirements may be 
from the Commercial In- 
telligence Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


plete copy of 


borrowed 


PASSENGER CARS 


Long Island Asks Bids 
On “Well Over 100” Cars 


The Long Island has requested bids 
by July 28 on a fleet of new air- 
conditioned passenger cars which it 
will put into service next year as part 
of a $58,000,000 improvement program. 
The initial order will be for 120-pas- 
senger, single-deck reversible coaches 
expected to cost about $15,000,000. 
After a year, another $9,000.000 car 
order will be placed. “Until all bids 


are in, we won't know exactly how 
many cars that $15,000,000 will buy, 
but we expect it will be well over 
100.” Thomas M. Goodfellow, newly 


designated general manager, said. 









CPR Receives First of 173 
New Passenger Cars 


The first unit of its 1953 


order for 
173 streamline, all-stainless-steel pas- 
senger cars for transcontinental service 
was delivered to the Canadian Pacific 
by the Budd Company on June 29. The 
rest of the cars, which will go inte 
service as delivered, will be completed 
at the rate of about three a week over 
approximately the next year. 

The full order, which includes Cana- 
da’s first dome cars, will be distributed 
in 15 train sets for service between 
Montreal-Toronto and Vancouver. 

The first car, which was personally 
inspected and received from Budd by 

R. Crump, executive vice-president 
of the CPR, was a sleeper, containing 


eight roomettes, one drawing room, 
two double bedrooms and four sec- 
tions. 


Representing an investment by the 
CPR of some $40 million, the order 
includes regular and dome-lounge 


sleepers, standard and dome coaches, 
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diners and baggage-dormitory cars. It 
was reported in Railway Age June 29, 
1953, and December 14, 1953. 


The Canadian National has or- 
dered two rail diesel cars from the 
Budd Company, for delivery this sum- 
mer. The cars (one RDC-1 and one 
RDC-4), are scheduled to be operated 
as a twin unit in daily service between 
the Quebec cities of Levis and Riviere 
du Loup. 


The Canadian Nati aal has or- 
dered five 50-passenger coaches and 
one sleeping car from the Canadian 
Car & Foundry Co. at a cost of $492,- 
000. Delivery is scheduled to be com- 
nleted this year. All the cars are for 
service in Newfoundland. 


FREIGHT CARS 


The Reserve Mining Company 
has ordered 350 95-ton ore cars for 
delivery next year. The manufacturer 
of the cars was not disclosed. The cars 
will haul crude taconite from the firm’s 
mine at Babbitt, Minn., to a processing 
plant at Silver Bay, via Reserve's 47- 
mile interdepartmental (non-common 
carrier), railroad, of which 33 miles 
have been completed. 


Directors of the Bangor & Aroos- 
took have authorized purchase of 350 
refrigerator cars, to cost an estimated 
$3,500,000, for delivery early next 
spring. The cars will be bought under 
federal certificates of necessity pro- 
viding for accelerated depreciation dur- 
ing the first five years of ownership. 
Delivery of the. cars is expected to 
complete a refrigerator- and insulated- 
car program begun late in 1950 with 
the purchase and rebuilding of 350 
second-hand units. 


The Lackawanna has requested bids 
for construction of 500 to 1,000 50-ton 
box cars. The road said it hopes con- 
tracts can be placed to assure that 
delivery will begin this year. 


The Nashville, Chattanooga & 
St. Louis has ordered 12 50-ton pulp- 
wood cars from its own shops at an 
approximate unit cost of $6,000. All 
will be in service about August 1. 


Law & Regulation 





More Time for Filings 
On Truck-Commodity Data 


Interested parties now have until 
July 15 to make presentations to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission with 
respect to its two-year-old proposal to 
require truckers to report freight com- 
modity statistics. 

The previous deadline was June 2] 
(Railway Age, June 14, page 12). 
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Roads Want Piggybacking Unfettered 


Tell ICC that T-O-F-C service in all its forms involves ex- 


erimentation of kind commission has suggested 
ge 


The railroads last week advised the 
Interstate Commerce Commission that 
trailer-on-flat-car services call for such 
experimentation that no door to man- 
agerial discretion should be closed. 

The advice was proffered by railroad 
counsel in their presentations at the 
June 28-29 oral argument on the 12 
“basic and fundamental questions” 
posed by the commission in its general 
piggybacking case—No. 31375. (Rail- 
way Age, May 3, page 9.) 

Generally, the railroad position is 
that no commission determination is 
called for in the present proceeding 
because the law is “well settled” on the 
basic questions, while answers to 
others cannot be given in the absence 
of a record of facts pertaining to ex- 
isting t-o-f-c operations. 

The basic question is whether the 
carriage of trailers on railroad flat 
cars is transportation by railroad o1 
transportation by motor vehicle. The 
railroads say it is railroad transporta- 
tion which they can now perform un- 
der proper tariff authority. American 
Trucking Associations and its Regular 
Common Carrier Conference say it is 
motor transportation which can be per- 
formed only by the holder of a moto: 
carrier certificate under the Motor Car- 
rier Act. 

Meanwhile, ATA’s Private Carrier 
Conference and the Private Trucking 
Council of America took the position 
that t-o-f-c is a railroad service which 
should be available to all shippers 
whether they use trailers of carriers 
or their own. The National Industrial 
Traffic League and the Freight For- 
warders Institute also took the posi- 
tion that the law calls for an “open- 
door” situation. 

The railroads’ presentation in sup- 
port of the “open-door” situation got 
under way with the argument of W. B. 
Johnson, counsel for eastern roads. 
All four types of t-o-f-c services have 
been in operation at one time or an- 
other during the past 25 years and 
none of them has ever been found un- 
lawful by the commission, Mr. John- 
son said. 

The four types are the all-rail ser- 
vice, involving carriage by a railroad 
in its own trailers; open-tariff service, 
involving transportation by railroad of 
anybody’s trailers; substituted service, 
involving operations limited to carriage 
of trailers of motor common carriers: 
and operations under joint rates. 

The railroads hold that any of these 
services can be conducted under the 
Interstate Commerce Act and ICC de. 
cisions. When riding on flat cars, the 
trailers are “containers” and the fact 
that they have wheels is “immaterial.” 
Mr. Johnson argued!’ He added that 
the operation whereby the Pennsylva- 


nia has carried demountable truck 
bodies has never been called a truck- 
ing operation. 

The question of whether the rail- 
roads have a “legislative infirmity” re- 
quiring that they transfer lading was 
pointed up by the eastern roads’ coun- 
sel as the “heart” of the matter. He 
thinks not, for he does not read the 
national transportation policy as a 
stipulation giving truckers a “vested 
right to prevent changes in railroad 
practices.” 

Hope to Learn 
for freedom to experiment, Mr. John 
son said the railroads hope to begin 
the job of learning the extent of po 
tential economies in piggybacking. He 
went on to cite the commission’s call 


In making his plea 


upon the railroads to go in for “bold 
experimentation.” That was in the 
commission's 1948 annual report. It 
said: 

“Bold experimentation with new de- 
vices and methods seems to be re 
quired in some instances . Imagi- 
nation and ingenuity must be brought 
to the task. The responsibility for 
effecting improvements lies with the 
railroads. It will be our purpose, 
however, to furnish such help as may 
be possible.” 

Arguments on behalf of the western 
railroads were made by H. C. Barron 
and Amos Mathews. Their position was 
generally the same as that taken by 
Mr. Johnson on behalf of the eastern 
lines. 

Nothing New—Mr. Barron said that 
railroads were hauling vehicles on flat 
cars as far back as “the eighties.” If 
the ATA argument is correct, he in- 
sisted, it follows that a motor carrier 
needs a certificate as a rail carrier to 
participate in t-o-f-c operations. “The 
argument is just as good one way as 
the other,” Mr. Barron added. 

Mr. Mathews’ argument was ad- 
principally to questions of 
“legislative historv” raised by ATA. 
He took the position that all perti- 
nent provisions of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act were clear, and thus there 


dressed 


was no justification for resort to legis- 
lative history. 

ATA’s counsel, James F. Pinkney, 
characterized the railroad approach as 
“narrowly legalistic.” He went on to 
appeal for application of what he 
called the act’s “broad policy.” 

Other 
argument included the Southern Paci 
fic, which has an éXperimental t-o-f-c 
operation providing intrastate service 
in California; Brooklyn terminals 
whose counsel took the position that 
the railroads lacked authority to serve 
Brooklyn with t-o-f-c operations based 


interests represented at the 


on stations in New Jersey; and the 


Board of Trade of the City of ¢ hicago 





which asked that t-o-f-c service be de- 
nied any commodity eligible to be 
transported in trucking service ex- 


Traffic 


empt from regulation under the Motor 
Carrier Act’s so-called agricultural ex- 
emptions. 





SP Passengers Ride Helicopters 


Military airlift takes passengers from “Sunset Limited” 


marooned by washouts in Rio Grande flood—‘Everybody 


seemed to enjoy the experience,” SP spokesman says 
} I ; 


When the eastbound “Sunset Li- 
mited” of the Southern Pacific left 
Los Angeles June 25, none of the 266 
passengers aboard dreamed that part 
of their journey to New Orleans would 
be made by helicopter. But abnormally 
heavy rains in Texas along and north 
of the Rio Grande brought that river 
to record flood heights and marooned 
the SP streamliner at Langtry, when 
two large fills, one to the east and one 
to the west, washed out. Because all 
highway bridges in the area also were 
washed out, the SP found it could not 
remove passengers from the train with 
buses it had readied for the job. Upon 
advice of Texas Governor Alan Shivers, 
the company sought federal emergency 
aid through American Red Cross head- 
quarters in Washington. In less than 
four hours, arrangements had _ been 
made for military inspection of the 
area from the air; the inspection was 
completed; a state of emergency was 
declared; and 14 helicopters were 
readied for the evacuation assignment 
by the Air Force base at San Marcos. 

An SP spokesman said the airlift 
went off without a hitch. “Most of 
the passengers got ‘a bang’ out of the 
novel experience,” he said. “No one 
was made ill by the ride and no one 
suffered any injury or inconvenience 
other than the delay. The train was 
safe on high ground. 

“There was ample food and water 
in the diner and a reserve of power 
for lighting and air conditioning was 
at hand in a diesel freight locomotive 
also stranded at Langtry.” He added 
that 87 passengers were removed on 
June 27 and the remainder went by 
air to Del Rio the next day. From there 
all were handled by relief trains to 
New Orleans, 

“All Out Rebuilding”—“We hope 
to have service restored on the line by 
July 5 or 6,” he continued. “Right now 
we have 50 pieces of earth-moving 
equipment from private contractors 
working to restore the damaged fills, 
Both were about 50 to 60 ft long and 
one of them was washed out from a 
height of 45 ft.” Meanwhile SP trains 
are detouring between FE] Paso and 


Fort Worth via the Texas & Pacific 
and between Fort Worth and Houston 
on another SP route. The detour is 
taking about three hours longer, but 
passenger equipment turn-around times 
are such that all departures are being 
made on schedule. Stub trains are be- 
ing operated between San Antonio and 
Houston, but a subsequent rise in the 
river at Del Rio rendered operation 
from that point east out of the ques- 
tion shortly after the relief trains 
cleared the city. 

Laredo Bridge Out—A Missouri 

Pacific spokesman said operations in 
and out of Laredo were suspended at 
midnight June 29-30 because of two to 
twelve in. of backwater over depot and 
yard tracks of the subsidiary Interna- 
tional-Great Northern. He said several 
spans of the bridge into Mexico, owned 
by the Texas Mexican, had _ been 
washed out and that interchange with 
the National of Mexico there was ac- 
cordingly halted. He said all MP 
equipment was pulled out of danger 
and that little damage was anticipated 
when the waters recede. It was too 
early, he added, to predict what effect 
the waters might have upon MP opera- 
tions in the lower Rio Grande valley 
area. Falcon dam, located between 
Laredo and the valley, was believed 
capable of holding back the record 
waters, he stated. 
* The Panhandle & Santa Fe, Santa 
Fe subsidiary which connects with the 
Kansas City, Mexico & Orient over the 
Rio Grande at Presidio, had not re- 
ported any trouble up to noon Wednes- 
day, a Santa Fe spokesman in Chicago 
stated. Presidio is west of the general 
flood area. The International bridge at 
Eagle Pass, over which the Southern 
Pacific interchanges with the NofM, 
was also out of service, but at press 
time for this issue the SP was still op- 
erating into that city. 

Iowa Drying Out—Virtually all 
services disrupted by the spot floods 
in Iowa and Minnesota (Railway Age, 
June 28, page 12) have been restored 
to normal. Embargoes by the North 
Western and Rock Island against ship- 
ments to the Cedar Rapids area have 


been lifted, although some traffic con- 
signed to low-lying plants directly af- 
fected by floodwaters was being ac- 
cepted subject to delay. The Fort 
Dodge, Des Moines & Southern, being 
without electric power, is handling 
freight service to all points with its 
own or rented diesel power. Passenger 
service remained suspended. 


People in the News 





Lyrla Becomes 
DTA Consultant 


Keith H. Lyrla, assistant comptrol- 
ler of the Illinois Central, has been 
appointed consultant te the Defense 
Transport Administration on mobiliza- 
tion transportation needs. 

Defense Transport Administrator 
Owen Clarke announced Mr. Lyrla will 
assist in domestic transportation studies 
being made as part of the readiness 
program of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization. 


William White Resigns 
From AAR Directorship 


William White, former president of 
the New York Central, has resigned 
as a member of the board of directors 
of the Association of American Rail- 
roads. He had served on the board 
since December 12, 1946. 

The vacancy will be filled on nomi- 
nation by the Eastern Railroad Presi- 
dents Conference, an AAR announce- 
ment said. 


Securities 





$64,585,000 of B&O 
Bonds Sold by RFC 


Before its death by Congressional 
mandate on June 30, the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation sold its hold- 
ings of Baltimore & Ohio bonds, total- 
ing $64,585,000, to that road and Glore, 
Forgan & Co. 

The B&O took $4,585,000 of the 
bonds at par, and Glore, Forgan took 
$660.000,000 at 95 (plus accrued inter- 
est in both cases). RFC loans to B&O, 
beginning in April 1932, totaled more 
than those to any other railroad. With 
proceeds of the present sales, the RFC, 
its announcement said, “collected an 
amount equal to the entire principal of 
all its B&O loans, the entire cost to the 
RFC of the money thus employed and 
an additional amount of $37,490.- 
289.62.” 


Illinois Central. — Stock Option 
Plan.—The ICC has authorized this 
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road to issue not exceeding 140,000 
shares of common stock to be sold 
to officers and key employees under 
its Incentive Stock Option Plan (Rail- 
way Age, April 5, page 84, and May 
31, page 16). 


Northern Pacifie.—Stock Option 
Plan and Par Value Change.—The ICC 
has approved conversion of this road’s 
outstanding common stock from shares 
of $100 par value to a like number 
(2,480,000) of no-par shares. The 
same report authorized issuance of an 
additional 120,000 no-par shares to 
be sold to officers and key employees 
under the road’s Restricted Stock 
Option Plan. 


Authorization 


ELGIN, JOLIET & EASTERN.—To issue $4,500,- 

of unsecured promissory notes to its parent, 

the United States Steel Corporation (Railway Age, 
June 7, page 48) 


Security Price Averages 


June Prev. 
29 Week 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway po 67.30 66.71 
Average price of 20 r 
sentative railway conde 95.01 95.04 


Dividends Declared 


BANGOR & AROOSTOOK.—5% preferred, 
$1.25, quarterly, —— October 1 to holders 
of record Septem! 

COLORADO & SOUTHERN. —4% non-cumulative 
Ist oe’ $2, payable July 26 to holders of 
record July 7; 4% non-cumulative Ist preferred, 
$2, payable September 22 to holders of record 
Septem er 1. 

LEHIGH VALLEY.—30¢, quarterly, payable July 
20 to holders, of record July 9. 

MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS.—stock dividend, 
ies” pitino July 28 to holders of record 
NORFOLK & WESTERN.—common, 75¢, quar- 
terly, payable September 10 to holders of record 
August 12; 4% adj. preferred, 25¢, quarterly, 
payable August 10 to Colders of record July 15. 

PITTSBURGH, CINCINNATI, CHICAGO & ST. 
LOUIS.—$2.50, semiannual, payable July 20 to 
holders of record July 9. 


Supply Trade 





Following a six-month test program 
of its equipment leasing plan, Clark 
Equipment Company has formed a 
new subsidiary, Clark Leasing Cor- 
poration, to finance leasing of its 
equipment on a national basis. 


The Heating & Cooling Materials 
Corp., New York has been appointed 
sales representative for the Union 
Asbestos & Rubber Co.’s heating 


and air conditioning units. 


George R. Foster has been ap- 
pointed general sales manager, stain- 
less steel division, United States 
Steel Supply division, U. S. Steel 
Corporation. 


A. M. Byers Company has ap- 
pointed William E. Weber as field 
service engineer in the Seattle, Wash., 
area. Mr. Weber will work out of the 
firm’s San Francisco division, with an 
office in Seattle. 
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OVER 1,000 relatives of employees 
were guests of the Safety Car Heating 
& Lighting Co. at its “Family Day” 
June 18. A featured exhibit, which 
created considerable interest, was one 
of the New Haven’s new M-U com- 
muter cars (see page 27), which are 
equipped with many Safety products. 

Here J. J. Kennedy, vice-president 
of Safety Car, points to high and low 
pressure controls on the Safety air 


conditioning motor compressor unit 
installed on one of the new cars. 
Standing, left to right, are: H. 

Kneen, president, Safety Car ‘Gees 
& Lighting Co.; C. Harry McGill, 
manager purchases and stores, New 
Haven; George Goebel, mechanical 
engineer, New Haven; Charles’ E. 
Hughes, manager, New England dis- 
trict, SCH&LCo.; and V. F. Dowden, 
assistant mechanical engineer, NH. 





Charles B. Cunningham has been 
named director of motor carrier sales 
of the Rail-Trailer Company at 
Chicago. 


F. T. Richardson has resigned as 
director of public relations of ACF 
Industries, Ine., but will continue to 
serve ACF temporarily as a consultant 
in public relations, especially in mat- 
ters pertaining to the Talgo train. 


H. E. Martin has been elected 
president and a director of Metal & 
Thermit Corp. Mr. Martin, presently 
manager of the New York district of 
Babcock & Wilcox Co., will con- 


tinue in that position until August 1. 


Whiting Corporation § has  an- 
nounced the following personnel 
changes: Bernard L. Heinen as- 
signed to Houston district office; 
Ernest V. Piazza transferred from 
Cincinnati district sales office to St. 
Louis district office; Charles D. 
Schmidt assigned to New York dis- 
trict sales office; and A. C. Patsavas 
assigned to Cincinnati district sales 
office. 


R. A. Mitchell has been appointed 
district engineer for the central dis- 
trict of the Air Brake division, West- 
inghouse Air Brake Company, 
with headquarters at Wilmerding, Pa. 


Crane Company, which will be 100 
years old on July 4, 1955, will celebrate 
its centennial at its Chicago general 
office, plants, branches and subsidiaries 
during that entire calendar year. 


Railway Officers _ 


CENTRAL OF GEORGIA.—W. F. 
Leach, division freight agent, has been 
appointed assistant freight traffic man- 
ager, with headquarters as before at 
Macon, Ga. W. R. Wilson, general 
agent at Cleveland, has been named 
assistant freight traffic manager—sales 
and service, at Savannah. J. H. Par- 
rish, III, commercial agent at Mont- 
succeeds Mr. Wilson as 
general agent at (Cleveland. Paul 
Grahl, commercial agent at Macon, 
replaces Mr. Leach as division freight 
agent there. W. C. Bythewood, com- 
mercial agent at Tampa, Fla., has been 
appointed assistant general freight 
agent—sales and service at Savannah. 
J. F. MeKemie has been named gen- 
eral agent at Kansas City and the 
position of commercial agent there, 
which he formerly held, has been 
abolished. 


gomery, Ala., 


CHICAGO & NORTH WESTERN. 

T. A. O'Donnell, general freight 
agent—sales, has been advanced to 
assistant freight traffic manager—eales, 
with headquarters as before at Chicago. 
O. Dale Peters has been appointed 
general agent at Eau Claire, Wis., 
succeeding the late L. B. Olson. 


NORFOLK & WESTERN.—S. E. 
Sutherland, general agent at Peters- 
burg, Va., has retired after more than 
52 years of service. Louis C. Gibbs, 
(Continued on page 34) 









Questions 









Is there any ruling which pro- 
hibits a partly loaded tank 
car from being placed for 





movement in a fast freight 





train? 

























How much demurrage time is 


allowable in a case like this? 






























Is there any relationship be- 
tween per diem and demur- 
When 


changes should the other be 





rage charges? one 






kept in its former relation- 





ship to the first? 





















No. This subject has been studied 
by the Association of American Rail- 
roads, from a safety standpoint, on 
several occasions, but no ruling ever 
has been made. 

V. R. Hawthorne, executive vice- 
chairman of the Mechanical Division, 
AAR, advises that recent impact tests 
made by the AAR Research Depart- 
ment to determine stresses at points in 
the car shell under full and part load 


conditions make it clear that even a 
small reduction from a full load in 
tank cars means a significant reduc- 


tion in these stresses. While data from 
these tests are not ready for publica- 
tion, Mr. Hawthorne states: 


“It is evident that even a_ small 
reduction of 0.9% in the rail load of 
the striking (tank) car resulted in a 
significant reduction in stresses. This 


reduction of 0.9% involved removal 





and Answers FOR THE TRANSPORTATION DEPARTMENT 


No. Stresses diminish as load decreases. 








of only 169 gal of water out of a total 
of 12,130 gal (tank shell full), leaving 
an outage of four inches from the top 
of the shell. This effect is no doubt 
the result of the mass of liquid in the 
tank not acting simultaneously with 
the mass of the car. A reduction of 


13.2% in rail load resulted in greater 
than 50% reduction in stresses. This 


involved removal of 2,411 gal, leaving 
an outage of 15 in. from the top of 
the shell... . 

Mr. Hawthorne points out that these 
tests would seem to show that a rela- 
tively small tank car outage can result 
in an appreciable reduction in result- 
ant stresses. It would appear also that 
there is a certain amount of energy 
absorption due to movement of water 
in the tank when the tank is not 
loaded: shell-full. The complete report 
should be 


issued soon, 





Standard free time of 48 hours. 


An industry performing its own 
switching service received a loaded car 
at 10 a.m. March 1 and finished un- 
loading it at 4 p.m. March 8. The 
consignee notified the railroad that the 
car would be used for outbound load- 
ing. When the car was partly loaded 
the order was cancelled, and the car 
was unloaded and delivered to the 
railroad empty at 5 p.m. March 11. 
To what free time is the industry 
entitled ? 

There should be but one demurrage 
industry is allowed 
from the first 7 


transaction, The 
18 hours free time 


a.m. after placement on interchange 
track until the car’s return to that 
track. (See Rule 3, Section E of 
Agent Schuldt’s freight tariff 4-Y.) 
Item 20-b of the demurrage tariff 
reads: “The disposition at point of 





There is no such relationship 


In reality, there is no relationship 
between per diem and demurrage. The 
former is a rate based on cost of 
ownership, agreed upon by the rail- 
roads for rental of each other’s cars; 
the latter is an equitable charge 





CONDUCTED BY G. C. RANDALL, district man- 
ager, Car Service Division (ret.), Association of 
American Railroads, this column runs in al- 
ternate weekly issues of this paper, and is 
devoted to authoritative answers to questions 
on transportation department matters. Ques- 
tions on subjects concerning other departments 








detention determines the purpose for 
which a car is held and the rule ap- 
plicable thereto. . .”-—Demurrage Com- 
mittee, Eastern Association of Car 
Service Officers. 

. 

American railroads have an enviable 
record for safety transporting huge 
quantities of explosives. Obviously, the 
carriers have an obligation to their 
employees, as well as to the public, 
to handle such traffic in the safest 
manner possible. As many of our 
readers know, rules for handling such 
dangerous commodities have been 
spelled out in Agent Campbell’s ex- 
plosives tariff. Believing, however, that 
proper handling of this traffic cannot 
be overemphasized, we'll run a quiz 
on the subject in this space July 


19.—G.C.R. 





against shippers and consignees who 
detain cars beyond a reasonable period 
of free time allowed for loading or 
unloading. There is no reason for in- 
creasing or reducing the demurrage 
rate because of a change in 
the per diem rate or vice 


solely 
versa. 


Eastern Association. of Car Service Of- 
ficers. 









will not be considered, unless they have 
a direct bearing on transportation functions. 
Readers are invited to submit questions, and, 
when so inclined, letters agreeing or disagree. 
ing with our answers. Communications should 
be addressed to Question and Answer Editor, 
Railway Age, 30 Church Street, New York 7. 
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IN SHOPS OR ON TRACK 


~~ OXWELD 


Trade-Mark 


REGULATORS 


for dependable control 







in oxy-acetylene welding 






or cutting 










Whether you're using oxy-acetylene blowpipes in shops or out on 
track, for big or little jobs, you'll find an Oxweld regulator especially 






designed to meet every work situation. You can depend on Oxweld 






regulators to provide wide-range yet highly sensitive control of oxygen 






and acetylene for the many different welding and cutting applications 





to be found on railroads. And when Oxweld regulators are on the job 






you'll discover efliciency going up, costs coming down. 









‘“‘OXWELD”’ REGULATORS OFFER YOU THESE ADVANTAGES: 





1 MAXIMUM STRENGTH 4 WIDE WORK RANGE 











Only tested, high-strength materials are used in con- Regulators available for every type of welding or cut- 


struction assuring longer service life. ting job under any operating condition. 





2 LARGE FLOW CAPACITIES 5 IDEAL FOR RAILROAD APPLICATIONS 





Greater than found in any competitive line of regulators. Efficient design and unrivaled quality of workmanship 





is consistent with the high standards demanded of equip 


3 HIGH DEGREE OF SENSITIVITY ment used by American railroads. 


Fabric-reinforced rubber diaphragm contributes to ex- a 
cellent regulator sensitivity. pack OLS 


below to receive an illustrated catalog which gives detailed 








information and suggested applications for all OxweLp regu 


lators. 4 ; 

















ee ae a a ae Sie ah ea OS ey ED NE 7 
Oxweld Railroad Service Company y 
| Room 1320 | 
| 230 N. Michigan Avenue | 
| Chicago 1, Illinois | 
| 

. = | Please send me, free of charge, my copy of the Oxweto ; 

‘ j lator catalo 
| regu g. | 
OXWELD RAILROAD SERVICE COMPANY | 
A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation | “°° | 
mr CE Ne aaa ee 7 

‘ | Railroad 

Carbide and Carbon Building Chicago and New York i | 
In Conada: ? ire! i Street 
Canadian Railroad Service Com ‘AI | 
: Division of Union Carbide Canada Limited, Toronto City Jone mn | 
; : j j j oo x Be “ e ,£one j 
Bie a fap PE i litlinas sch siete tenenianicaliniabiamiaientiintibittianninatinaiides J 









The term ‘‘Oxweld'’ is a registered trade-mark of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation. 
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Freight Operating Statistics of Large Railways — Selected Items 


Locomutive Miles Car Miles Ton-miles as (thousands) Road locos. on lines 

ara ee ” | pra ae —————_—__—_—_—_—_—_——_—~ - 

Miles of Principal loaded ler yl Net Serviceable 

Region, Road and Year road Train- and (thou cent excl.locos rev.and —————— Per cent 
operated miles helper Light sands) loaded & tenders non-rev. Unstored Stored BO B.O 


{ Hoston & Maine 5 1,665 266,569 271,899 9 ATT 9,991 64.2 653,767 246,090 74 
{ 


uw 


1,668 267,927 274,057 10,632 10,605 678 669,716 264,005 85 
N. ¥..N.H. & Hefd 5 747 295,014 295,025 16,762 2,062 66.7 742,814 289,071 81 
1,764 310,735 310,911 21,333 12,784 T70A 762,052 309,554 93 
Jelaware & Hudson 5 793 196,923 202,2 10,923 9,095 64.1 636,256 309,815 
§ 793 213,379 220,5 12,542 10,335 66.0 721,442 360,116 
| Del, Lack. & Western ‘ 962 265,965 279,46: 18,858 10,585 64.9 691,488 
962 286,084 300,792 22,246 13,014 69.9 837,741 
| 2,224 525,378 528,22 18,971 29,145 69.2 1,770,229 
2,237 589,946 = §& 17 26,069 34,762 70.9 2,094,636 
Grand Trunk Western 5 952 261,831 265,45 2,108 8.582 57.9 615,404 


2 


LN ESS ee 


-_-— 
~ 
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5: 952 290,178 295, 2 9804 62.6 670,767 J 
Lehigh Valley 5 1,150 205,413 7 , 9,712 64.1 653,575 284,149 
) 1,151 223,432 7,12) t4 11,503 698 750,198 348,475 
New York Central 5 10,663 2.348,015 2,2 2 5,54 93,259 60.2 6,600,813 2,827,018 
: 10,667 2,714,148 2, B: 109,341 62.0 7,756,850 3,435,595 
New York, Chic. & St. L 5 2,161 673,932 695, ‘043 5 25,951 62.1 1,816,037 758,828 
5: 2,160 798,569 825,971 e. 31,056 65.2 2,159,290 934,810 
} Pitts. & Lake Vrie 5 22 56,80" 57,045 p 2,457 61.0 218,716 130,204 
: pe 2 83,984 sini 3,697 66.1 317,598 194,446 
| Wabash 5 2,: 528,15 529,545 7, 22,566 64.1 1,476,080 557,420 
\ 5 2, 533,! 536,362 8,582 24.4: 33 «68.9 = =1,546,988 628,843 
Baltimore & Ohio 5 ,077 372,: 503,109 134,406 55,909 4,064,053 1,854,420 
’ ,593,2! .755,430 164,082 3, 4,805,803 2,281,344 
Central of New Jersey : § § 39,022 ad : 146,824 90,120 
: : ; 48,722 2,12 2.4 233,930 147,560 
Central of Pennsylvania : 7 127,576 & |. 625 346,161 174,061 
34, 140,203 2,165 5, 7 381,949 196,822 
Chicago & Vastern Il 5 15 119,154 2,912 Ny : 330,117 156,754 
23, 123,546 2.4 5,233 346,848 163,611 
Elgin, Joliet & Kastern 5 23 ¢ 87 866 3.2 216,301 115,058 
f 2: 108.088 109.508 32% 3,62 ‘ 286,786 155,341 
Pennsylvania System 5 . 2,557,100 2,727,060 ; ¥ 7,662,135 3,360,010 
J 3.0: 28,826 3,219,790 265,185 29,12: S.3 8,976,190 4,107,790 
Heading 5 305 = 311,342 316,820 3,56: ; 5 953,499 475,698 
358,539 366,536 21,912 $,722 ‘ 1,046,937 536,419 
Western Maryland 5 154,305 164,006 ,257 5,78! 2.7 476,217 263,478 
186,896 215,120 3,17: : 5.2 528,975 297,997 
f Chesapeake & Ohio 5 5,02: 1,149,526 1,170,076 28, 5,§ 5 3,715,034 1,994,791 

{ 
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5: 1,244,489 1,273,188 35, 54S 5 4,496,598 2,419,178 
Norfolk & Western 5 : : 587,600 617,412 635 29,45 59. 2,281,916 1,211,606 
: 635,683 667,142 3,777 28,85 5 2,487,848 1,318,114 
tlantic Coast Line 54 5.35 850,260 85 90,260 10,286 27,537 § 2,042,259 884,533 
5! s,! 906,691 906,715 11,245 3 2,130,192 957,630 
| Central of Georgia 5 7 204,377 204,404 2, 6! § 521,488 245,729 
sas 217,125 227,853 3,137 77 576,766 272,007 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio 5 302,764 302,764 25! 5 7 1,104,373 497,159 
f 2, $22,131 %22,131 § 7,47: 7 1,141,398 546,672 
Iinois Central 5 5s 1,322,659 1,324,390 7,342 2 3,385,747 1,508,336 
5 5! 1,516,513 1,522,016 51,15: 53, 3.7 3,841,398 1,743,515 

Louisville & Noahville 54 22 ay ty 885,877 30,° 2,25 8'706 1,114,640 

t. 964,5 ,008,961 : 2,550,209 1,265,195 
| Nash., Chett. & St. Louis 5 035 195, 589 201,320 5,253 52 450,122 205,014 
j ¢ 03: 217,159 221,663 3,7 7,3 2. 475,285 228,484 
Seaboard Air Line § ‘ 242 669,242 $ 1,993,458 872,644 
: 252 717,252 1,997,160 77,132 
Southern 5 ,262 50,15 950,212 5. 2'611.018 1,146,329 
1,028,418 1,028,445 121666 42) A410 7 2,656,390 1,214,698 
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Chicago & North Western 5 7,85 703,552 705,886 10,949 27,595 48,199 855,445 
5 ; 748,417 751,504 14,765 — 30,505 58,900 945,655 
Chicago Great Western 5 37 135,700 135,700 184 7,692 j 511,5 228,55: 

. A 64,642 64,642 95 4,139 255 219 119,481 
Chic., Milw., St. P. & Pac 5 68 982,090 997,861 y 20 41,112 y 2,786,544 1,219,940 
1,080,457 1,110,514 35,345 46,326 ‘ v 107 048 1,380,583 
Chic., St. P., Minn, & Omaha 5 , 167,076 168,687 oF 5,093 : 352,168 150,763 
5: 185,646 188,613 5,74: 5,741 65 399.454 179/267 
Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range 5 5 33,142 33,200 47: 485 SL 42,691 18,455 
{ 7 56,023 56,477 1,663 158,639 86,948 
Great Northern 5 % 1,004,015 1,009,881 29, 38,889 2,693,780 1,220.08! 
1,086,388 1,089,113 SI, 42,000 ; 2,839,502 1,311,869 
Minneap., St. P. & S.8.M 5 ’ 372,533 374,811 05 11,709 71.2 727, 426 341,299 
U7: 402,779 407, i 7 13,513 892, 5 
Northern Pacitic. . 5 J 820,107 844,855 32,8 32,398 § 2,197, ‘018 949, 058 
813,294 841.260 34,23: 34,178 72. 2) '272:335 1 ,060,687 
Ath. Top. & S. Fe (incl 5 3,067 2,242,614 2,296, 58! 100,311 6,758,289 2,565,322 
& 5S. F. and P.& 8S. F.) 5: 3, 2,639,450 ,632 6: 117,613 7,892,118 3,090,617 
( chic. “pei & Quiney § 8 1,110,029 .717 37,31: 46,531 
: , 1,169,724 1, 4 39, 50,101 
Chic., Rock I. & Pac 5 7 944,505 5, a 36,344 
¢ 1,027,800 1, " . 41 908 
Denver & KR. G. Wn 542, 268,371 284,42: 33,56% 2,63: "864,082 “403, 735 
: ALS 314,676 344,70: 36, 5,67 § 1,066,600 514,720 
Southern Pacific 5 1,997,145 2, A Hy 800 762 3. 6,154,117 2,553,406 
2'166, 677 2, 250 30: : 6,594,270 2,780,222 
Union Pacific ‘ 2,246,990 2 § 132°: . 6,508,931 2 ‘65 54,036 
f 2 459,614 553, 82! 665 107 ‘079 . 7,075,726 3. 124,480 
Western Pacitic § ; 202,286 . 9,234 597,700 271.281 
( 255,850 63, ‘9: 39 25,405 12°108 69.4 810,534 369,661 
| Interne tional-Gt, Northern* 5 103 146,175 146,175 5,580 63.5 391,044 175.980 
167,094 167,094 7,285 64.1 484,500 213,222 
Kansas City Southern...... 5 athe 151,815 : 8.224 65.6 581,088 261,194 
174,116 9,382 67.7 648,109 299.945 
Mo.-Kans.-Texas Lines. . . 5 3,23 of 357,590 105 13,885 63.8 899.046 380,395 
: x ‘ 391/357 ¥ 15,484 648 1,005,861 404,944 
Missouri Pacific* ewe f M . 19117 43,839 65.1 2,958,442 1,271,677 
O17 ; ,256,700 4,55 50,006 66.3 3. 369,439 1,473,218 
Texas & Pacific ; 5 320.2 320,288 3, 14,202 61.1 1,021,487 379,097 
8: 78,410 3,59" 15,917 61.4 1,127,539 421,764 
St. Louis-San Francisco f .f 35,! 37,292 & 24,142 62.8 1,682,220 740,449 
4. 5,117 24 25,491 64.6 1,730,384 762,962 
| St. Louis Southw. Lines 5 555 300,175 300, 4,02 14,090 69.3 880,212 393,467 
§ " 16,832 719 1,018,230 455,163 
Texas & New Orleans 5 : 6! 700,657 : 26.977 62.0 1,907,017 798,268 
j 16. 990 30,446 68.5 2,005,523 895,117 
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Region, Road and Year 











.& (Boston & Meine.......... 1954 
Bae J 1953 
Zag )N. Y..N.H. & Held Awan 1954 

= 1953 

( Delaware & Hudson...........1954 

| 1953 

| Del., Lack. & Western. .1954 
my Pa 1953 
DO ee er 1954 
a 1953 
a | Grand Trunk Western......... 1954 

1953 

g Oe ee eee 1954 
1953 

4 New York Central.......... 1954 
Ae 1953 
£ New York, Chic. & St. L....... 1954 
i) 1953 
| Pitts. & Lake Erie. ........... 1954 
1953 

TG. conan cawnwn-oes cose 1866 
1953 

Baltimore & Ohio............ 1954 
ee 1953 
5 | Central’of New Jersey......... 1954 
fe | 1953 
ce | Central‘of Pennsylvania. . ... 1954 

| 1953 
E | Chicago & Eastern Ill..........1954 
3) 1953 
a Elgin, Joliet & Eastern. .......1954 
Leaal 1953 
3 | Pennsylvania System.......... 1954 
3 1953 
& | Reading........ eer te ee .- 1954 
>) 1953 

| Western” Maryland............ 1954 

{ 1953 
,2& (Chesapeake & Ohio....... 1954 

32) 1953 
3 3 2 )) Norfolk & Western........ 1954 
=== { 1953 

| Atlantic Coest Line........... 1954 

Central of Georgia............ 

5 | Gulf, Mobile & Ohio. . . . 

cy 

= | Illinois Central. ............-- ‘ 
: Louisville & Nashville......... 54 
3 Nash., Chatt. & St. Louis 5. 
" Seaboard Air Line............1954 

1953 

errr rr yr errr tee 1954 

1953 

| Chicago & North Western .....1954 

1953 

Chicago Great Western... .. oo 1954 
8 1953 
- Chic., Milw., St. P. & Pac... ...1954 
= 1953 
. Chic., St. P., Minn. & Omaha. yess 

953 

i Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range . 1954 
953 

E | Great Northern..............- 1954 
= 1953 
2 | Minneap., St. P. & S.S. M.....1954 
4 1953 
Northern Pacific.............. 1954 
1953 

(Atch., Top. & S. Fe (incl. 1954 
= G. C. & 8. F. and P, & §. F.) .1953 
& Chic., Burl. & Quincy......... 1954 

1953 

© | Chic., Rock I. & Pac. ......... 1954 
§ 1953 
3) Denver & R. G. Wn..... ‘sence 
3 1953 
= | Southern Pacific. ...... oveesse 1954 
1953 

B | Union Pacific...........+4. .. 1954 
qa 1953 
‘® | Western Pacific........ errr 1954 
ua 1953 
International-Gt. Northern*....1954 
1953 

Kansas City Southern......... 1954 
a 1953 
& Mo.-Kans.-Texas Lines. .... ...1954 

1953 

© | Missouri Pacific*.............. 1954 
£ 1953 
§ Texas & Pacific........ errr 
8 1953 
& | St. Louis-San Francisco........ 1954 
3 1953 
= | St. Louis Southw. Lines........ 1954 
B 1953 
Texas & New Orleans.........1954 
1953 





*Report of trustee or trustees. 
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Freight cars on line 
A 





Home 
2,921 
1,485 
3,017 
1,789 


7,792 
6,731 
8,947 
6,832 
12,981 


7,265 
5,619 


Foreign 


7,243 
8,407 
13,109 
14,446 


20,079 
24,404 
6,036 
6,833 
15,066 





23/226 
26.908 
22,771 
25.430 

3.579 


2,621 
3,880 
5,315 
7,944 
5,583 
5,914 
6,006 
7,102 
14,450 
17,169 
6,016 
7,118 
11,297 
12,264 


Total 
10,164 

9,892 
16,126 
16,235 
11,733 
11,183 
16,290 
16,278 
26,119 
27,123 


11,574 


97,959 
95,010 
9,922 


10,638 
81,621 
80,621 
49,582 
43,885 
36,424 
35,216 
9,157 
9,994 
5,203 
339 
469 
"739 
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BALLAST REGULATOR, SCARIFIER AND PLOW 


en ANOTHER PROGRESS 


Kershaw Trackwork Maintenan 
Savings on Your Present Opera 
A PENNY RENTAL! It’s as Sime 


Here's the Answer to Declining Re 


A foolproof guarantee to save you money and increase the amount of 
dividends your road can afford to pay — that’s the guarantee offered by 
Kershaw Manufacturing Company whenever you lease any of its machines. 








What with maintenance costs going up and revenue going down, it’s a 
plan your railroad can’t afford to miss. 





TRACK BROOM 


Here’s the way it works: 


Saves 10 Men — Monthly Rental $225 You can lease any one of these seven Kershaw trackwork machines for as 
long as three years. If, after 30 days, you don’t agree that the rental plus 
operating expenses on the machine are less than you're paying now to do the 
same job, just return the machine. 


And remember! ALL RENTALS CAN BE CHARGED OFF AS OPERATING COSTS! 
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TRACK CRANE 
Soves Four Men — Monthly Rental $129 


4D EXECUTIVES... 


, ) YOUR TRACK MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT 
7] PAY FOR IT WITH SAVINGS! 


(ME STEP BY KERSHAW! one 
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rafg™ns OR YOU DON’T HAVE TO PAY 
mpg as That—NO SAVING, NO RENT! 
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THREE PLANS 
1. Three-Year Lease — Lease Kershaw machines for three 
years. 
2. Six To 12 Months Rental With Option To Purchase — Lease KRIBBER 


a Kershaw machine for six to 12 months. Any time 
during that period you can purchase the machine with 90 
per cent of rentals applying to the purchase price. 


Saves Three Men — Monthly Rental $66 


3. Outright Purchase. 
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TOTAL RENTALS 


For the Ballast Regulator, Track Crane, Tie Replacer and JACKALL 

Jackall — all equipment necessary for track recondition- 

ing or rehabilitation except the multiple tamper—only Saves Six Men — Monthly Rental $425 for Super Jackall; 
$1,031 per month* $288 for Intermediate Jackall 


COMPARE THIS FIGURE WITH WHAT YOU’RE PAYING NOW 
FOR THE SAME JOB! 


*Based on Three-Year Lease rentals 
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P. 0. Box 510, Montgomery, Ala. HYDRAULIC JACK 


Saves Two Men — Monthly Rental $119 for Super Jack; 
$90 for Standard Jack 















sha Meranulacturing Co., Inc. 
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Suppliers Speak Out 
As Railroad Advocates 


The publicity program in behalf of the rail- 
roads by the so-called “Committee of Railroad 
Suppliers” attained its initial goal in a_ press 
luncheon, with attendant publicity, at New York 
on June 30, at which the speaker was Benjamin 
F. Fairless, chairman of the United States Steel 
Corporation. The committee’s program has been 
intelligently conceived; and certainly, in this form 
or some other, it is nothing but common sense that 
there should be organized effort by suppliers to 
advance the welfare of the industry from which 
they derive their livelihood, Some. suppliers of 
the truck operators, incidentally, have been far 
more ardent advocates than railway suppliers 
have—more enthusiastic, even, than the truck 
operators themselves. 

The reason railway suppliers have not been 
more active in this direction is, probably, that 
the railroads themselves have usually been slow 
to give specific answers to the question: “What 
do you want us suppliers to do for you?’’ In the 
trucking business (unlike the railroads), the sup 
pliers are bigger than their customers and, most 
likely, do not find it necessary to consult their 
customer’s wishes as to details before they start 
talking out loud in public. 

In the field of railroad advocacy, the Railway 
susiness Association has for many years pursued 
a consistent and dependable—but not spectac- 
ular—program. This association testifies for the 
railroads in the interest of desired legislation, and 
regularly issues pamphlet literature to its own 
members and others, in explanation of railroad 
objectives. The fact that the RBA’s efforts have 
been modest in tone and little publicized has 
occasionally led to some criticism by those in- 
clined to compare unfavorably the temperate zeal 
of railroad suppliers for their customers’ cause, 
with the often raucous advocacy of some suppliers 
of the trucking people. 

At length, now, a relatively small group of 
important suppliers has got together in this 
“Committee of Railroad Suppliers” and has 
initiated the present publicity campaign. This 
group did not call upon the railroads to study, 
analyze and present the information and prepare 
the “copy” for them. They did all these difficult 
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chores for themselves—all the time, however, tak- 
ing care to “clear” what they were doing with 
responsible railroad officers. 

Phis group has not scattered its fire. It is not 
aiming its message at every man in the street, 
but is concentrating primarily upon the business 
community—and upon investors particularly, It is 
telling the simple, but not well-known, story that 
the railroads are a necessary and modern industry; 
and that they would be serving the public far 
more satisfactorily if they were given the degree 
of freedom of managerial discretion that other 
competitive business enjoys. Whether this pub- 
licity program can be continued depends, of 
course, on what the railroads and the supply in 
dustry think of its effectiveness—whether con 
tributors can be found in sufficient number who 
believe that a campaign of this kind is likely to 
repay its not inconsiderable cost. 

When the question is raised whether a new 
organization of railroad suppliers is needed to 
continue such a program as this—that is one the 
suppliers must answer for themselves. In the mean 
time, the “committee” cannot be truly said to be 
in competition with any other organization of 
suppliers, because it is not doing a job which in 
any way duplicates that being done by any or 
ganization. The suppliers themselves will do the 
deciding as to (1) whether an effort of this 
kind is likely to repay its cost to them, and (2) 
whether, if the program is considered worthwhile, 
it is the “committee” or some other group which 
should continue the effort. 

Our own belief is that the railroads are 
going to like this program, at least in the main; 
and that suppliers will be gratified at the demon- 
stration of their ability to take the initiative in a 
project of this kind without “crossing up” the rail 
roads’ own efforts. Possibly, the way to get the 
right answer to the question of how efforts in this 
direction should be continued (assuming they 
should be) is for the leaders in the supply busi 
ness to canvas carefully the results of the present 
effort, and then try to agree among themselves 
as to the following: (1) to what degree the sup 
ply industry is warranted in endeavoring to pro 
mote its own interest in the traffic, earnings and 
credit of the railroads; and (2) if the answer to 
the first question is a positive one, then what form 
and organization such promotional efforts should 
take in the future. Whatever course is followed, 
it ought to be one in which suppliers “across 
the board” will participate. An effective and sus 
tained program must have wide support, and the 
good-will of the entire supply fraternity. 






































FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS CHANGES HANDS—Win- 
ner of the Railway Age essay contest, William J. Rae, 
(right), gets check from Warren Brown, president of 
the Monon, who put up the prize money and served as 
one of the judges. 


The Railroad's 
Inherent 


Advantages 


By WILLIAM J. RAE 


Traffic Manager, 
Lever Brothers Limited, 
Toronto, Ont 


ln addition to being firmly imbedded in statutes con- 
cerned with transportation, the term “inherent advan- 
tages,” usually coupled with a plea for their preserva- 
tion, frequently flavors the speeches and writings of 
politicians whenever they find it expedient to discuss 





“It must be quickly recognized that unless the railway is permitted 





transportation legislation or the various agencies of 
transportation. This phrase is a haven of refuge for 
the after-dinner speaker in “mixed” (i.e., more than one 
type of carrier represented) company, and the momen- 
tarily safe answer to many embarassingly specific ques- 
tions. In spite of frequency and vehemence of use, 
there is little evidence that speakers and popular writers 
have given much thought to its meaning or implication, 
for politicians and regulatory tribunals alike seem to 
avoid all but lip service to it. 


What Is What 


Nevertheless, since the term is used in legislation, it 
must have a meaning reasonably determinable, even 
if this is not strictly required by oratory. It will be 
to our advantage to reach some definition before at- 
tempting discussion. “Advantage,” in the context, im- 
plies the ability of one agency to attain some desired 
end or perform some action with greater facility, or 
more efficient expenditure of resources or time, than 
another. It is strictly comparative and must refer to 
the railway in relation to its various competitors by 
road, water and air. “Inherent” suggests an advantage 
that flows from the nature of the particular carrier’s 
technique. “Inherent advantage,” therefore, must be 
relative efficiency that springs from the fundamental 
character of the operation, whether or not the agency 
of transportation actually makes the most of the in- 
trinsic superiority, or is allowed to do so. It is not 
concerned with the advantages or disadvantages caused 
by legislation or social controls. 

At this point we must be clear as to the end to 
which this relative efficiency is directed. An act directed 
to one end is not necessarily efficient when viewed with 
another goal in mind, Is this objective not the pro- 
vision of transportation with the least expenditure and 
the most efficient use of the elements of cost, i.e., labor, 
land and capital, whether public or private? Does not 
this imply the attempt by the management of the carrier 
concerned to make a profit? In fact, within broad 
limits, the ability to make a profit is the measure of 
how effectively the inherent advantages are exploited. 
after due consideration is given to social and _ political 
restriction on that effort. 

What then, in the light of this definition, are the 
inherent advantages of the railway? What are the 
characteristics of the railway structure and method of 
operation that give it advantages over its competitors? 
These must in some sense first be physical. but, as we 
hope to demonstrate, their final and most important 


to obtain traffic in large volume, it will not produce transportation 
at low unit costs, but on the contrary, the so-called inherent advan- 
tage will become an inherent disadvantage and result in not low cost 


but very high cost transportation.” 
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ABOUT THE WINNER 


The judges in the “inherent advantages” essay 
contest, conducted by Railway Age (see issue of 
January 18, page 18, for details), have selected 
the winning essay, which has won for its author 
the $500 prize offered by President Warren W. 
Brown of the Monon. The winner is W. J. Rae, 
traffic manager for Lever Brothers Limited, of 
Toronto. Here is his winning essay—setting forth 
what the “inherent advantages” of railroad service 
are, and the steps necessary to secure them. 

Mr. Rae is 43 years old, and was born at Stratford, 
Ont., where his father, before his retirement, was 
boiler shop foreman for the Canadian National. 
Mr. Rae was graduated with honors from the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, where he majored in transporta- 
tion under the late Professor W. T. Jackman. He 
also has taken several other university extension 
courses in law and traffic management. 

He began his business career as a management 
trainee with Canada Packers Limited, at Toronto, 
spending most of his time in the traffic department. 
He went to Lever Brothers as traffic manager in 
1941. He has been active in traffic and transportation 
association work and is at present chairman of 
the Ontario Division of the Canadian Industrial 
Traffic League and a director of the American 
Society of Traffic and Transportation. 

The judges in this contest—President Brown; 
A. H. Schwietert, traffie director, Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce & Industry; and Professor G,. 
Lloyd Wilson, of the University of Pennsylvania 








were confronted with an ardous task, sinee they 
had to make their selection from among 184 essays 
entered in the contest. Besides the essay they chose 
as the winner, they designated as “distinguished 
contributions” nine other essays from the follow- 
ing entrants: 

Charles Weiss, assistant engineer, Pennsylvania 
—Vaparaiso, Ind.; 

William K. Tate, vice-president—traflic, Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga & St. Louis—Nashville; 

Arthur C. Roy, general traffic manager, Penn- 
sylvania Glass Sand Corporation—Pittsburgh ; 

Dr. Dudley F. Pegrum, professor of economies, 
University of California at Los Angeles; 

Elbert R. Leigh, assistant commerce attorney, 
Louisville & Nashville—Louisville ; 

G. C. Campbell, assistant to transportation § eco- 
nomist, Railway Association of Canada—Montreal; 

Charles A. Kelly, rate analyst, Aluminum Com- 
pany of America—Dravosburg, Pa.; 

James A. McDonald, executive trainee, Grand 
Trunk, Western—Montreal; and 

J. W. Barriger, vice-president, Rock Island. 
Chicago. 

It is probable that one or two essays from the 
“distinguished” list will be published in later issues 
of Railway Age; and plans are now under way to 
incorporate the prize-winning paper and all or most 
of those designated as “distinguished” in a pamphlet. 
This pamphlet will be made available for general 
distribution, and should constitute a substantial con- 
tribution to the literature on this vital and timely 
subject.—Editor. 





manifestation may well be in pricing, or more simply 
in the setting of rates. 


Less Power on RRs 


Although completely fundamental to the idea of a 
railroad, whether using horse, man, or mechanical 
power, whether stationary engines or locomotives, it 
is frequently overlooked that on a properly constructed 
railway the amount of power required per unit of 
transportation is small. If this were not so, there would 
be no railways. It is only necessary to compare the 
horsepower of even the largest locomotive, designed 
to handle 5,000 or more trailing tons, with the horse- 
power of the large transport and passenger plane, or 
the combined horsepower of the trucks required to 
handle a like tonnage. Furthermore, it is relatively 
cheap power to build and maintain, in terms of the 
units of transportation provided. Only the steamship 
rivals or surpasses the railway in this characteristic. 





“American railways can and do produce a ton-mile of freight trans- 


Akin to this power advantage is the relatively small 
amount of labor required. One has only to visualize the 
five- or six-man crew of a railway train and compare 
it with the number of truck drivers and airplane crews 
required to move a like tonnage, to recognize the 
nature of the advantages inherent in the railway opera- 
tion. Not so evident but just as real are the few men 
required to maintain equipment as compared to road 
and air competitors, relative to the tonnage handled. 
The highway carrier interests, however, do recognize 
this, and attempt to make political capital out of an 
economic disadvantage by drawing attention to the 
large numbers dependent for their livelihood on the 
motor transport industry. 

Interchangeability of equipment is another advantage 
inherent in the modern railway, which frequently escapes 
comment and appreciation only because it is so com- 
monplace. One has only to observe the attempts of 
competitive carriers to achieve in some small measure 


the same advantage to recognize how desirable it is, 


portation at a cost so much below the cost of the same unit by air 


or truck transport that the comparison is startling! One wonders how 


the other agencies of transportation can possibly attract and hold 


the patronage they do.” 
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Prize Winning Essay in Railway Age Contest— 





and how fundamental to current railway operation. 
Those familiar with the great strides taken by the 
material bandling industries in the last decade will 
quickly recognize the familiar freight car as one of 
the earliest, and still one of the most efficient “unit- 
loads.” Transportation is material handling, and the 
railway should, by background and interest, be the 
foremost exponent of its techniques, on the broadest 
scale. Few unit loads are as large as the normal freight 
carload, or travel so far without additional “handling.” 

There are a number of subsidiary physical advan- 
tages—such as freedom from weather interference, com- 
parative freedom from extreme traffic conditions, and 
control of right of way—all quite inherent in the 
techniques of railroading, but not sufficiently important 
individually to be the subject of detailed reference. 
In fact, railway men may sometimes consider them to 
be disadvantages, when they think about the problems 
of maintaining roadbed, safety devices, keeping the 
right of way clear of snow, and all the other hazards 
of maintaining private property in a public service, 
never quite free from regulation, or the threat of it, 
by some public body. 


RRs’ Low Cost 


These operating advantages are real, clearly witnessed 
by the fact that American railways can and do produce 
a ton-mile of freight transportation at a cost so much 
below the cost of the same unit by air or truck trans- 
port that the comparison is startling! One wonders 
how the other agencies of transportation can possibly 
attract and hold the patronage they do. Even the water 
carriers in coastal and internal waters find it difficult 
to provide transportation at such costs. 

It is clear, however, that we have not yet come to 
grips with the real issue. The inherent advantages so far 
stated are not fundamentally threatened or denied by 
anyone. Full crew and train-limit laws and other kindred 
restrictions may limit their ultimate development, but 
nothing more. The fact is that the advantages so far 
mentioned except the mechanical advantages of wheel 
on rail are all manifestations of the general principle 
that a railway of any size requires heavy capital in- 
vestment, and a substantial supply of labor, including 
all management, sales, control and procurement groups 
as well as operating and maintenance personnel, whether 
a small tonnage or a large one is contemplated or im- 


mediately available. The railway is therefore most 
responsive to the economic pressures of overhead costs, 
and reaps the reward of decreasing unit costs in such 
dramatic fashion that it is a moré imposing example 
of this characteristic type of American industry than the 
motor car or the packaged food industries, and, [| 
believe, much more intricate in its manifestations. 

Therefore, the unit cost of railway transportation de- 
creases as the number of units of transportation provided 
increases, Additional staff and facilities may be required 
as tonnage increases, and momentarily the cost per unit 
may increase rather than decrease until tonnage catches 
up with the capacity of the added units. However, assum- 
ing management has properly determined the facilities to 
be added in relation to the business offered, the principle 
continues to work most powerfully in favor of the rail- 
road, Intensive use of facilities within their capacity nor- 
mally builds lower unit costs. The important fact is that, 
as the units of transportation provided increase, they do 
not call for like increases in total cost of the operation, 
and therefore the unit cost decreases. 

Granted, this same influence is at work in other trans- 
portation agencies, but to a much restricted degree. A 
comparatively small increase in tonnage forces a trans- 
port operator to buy another truck, and take on another 
driver, but it takes a relatively large increase in traffic to 
require additional facilities on the railway. Like com- 
parisons may be made with air transport. Relatively 
speaking, this is an advantage so inherent in the tech- 
nique of railroad operation that it cannot be duplicated 
in all its manifestations by any other type of carrier. 
This is a real “inherent advantage” worthy of legislation 


and oratory. 


Volume a “Must” 


It must be quickly recognized that unless the railway 
is permitted to obtain traffic in large volume, it will not 
produce transportation at low unit costs, but on the 
contrary, the so-called inherent advantage will become 
an inherent disadvantage and result in not low cost, 
but very high cost transportation. This is the real 
“inherent advantage” that must be protected and which 
the railway must be free to exploit. 

And how does the railway set about obtaining this 
large volume of traffic? Fundamentally by pricing its 
product in such a way as to atract the greatest tonnage. 
Stated in such a way it has a deceptively easy sound, 


“Too many railway managers talk vaguely of ‘average’ costs and 
accept without understanding the so-called ‘costs’ provided by re- 
search and operating departments. The fact that railway costing is per- 
haps the most difficult of all industrial costing is no reason for 


abandoning it.” 
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“If railway managers do not fight for their freedom they will never 
reap the fruits of the railway’s inherent advantages. Political, and 
momentary social, objectives will be imposed upon them that will 


prevent attainment.” 


because it ignores another objective essential to our 
economic organization, i.e., the making of a profit, 
or at least the maintenance of solvency. There are 
many examples of business led astray by this simple 
proposition. It is usually easy to attract tonnage by 
providing very low prices, but indiscriminate use of 
this formula leads to insolvency and waste. How to 
keep the price of the product as low as possible, while 
making an adequate, or more realistically the highest, 
profit concomitant with the fulfilment of service obliga- 
tions to the public, is a more proper statement of the 
problem. 

Naturally the first reaction to this requirement is to 
decide that each transportation movement must be 
priced at least high enough to pay all the costs of 
producing it and as much more as can be obtained. 
But this is impossible, unless the railway chooses to give 
up that major inherent advantage of high overheads 
and decreasing unit costs, which it could not do even 
if it would remain in any modern sense a_ railway. 
Fortunately the real solution is even better, incorporat- 
ing as it does another major “inherent advantage.” 


Costs Elusive 


This second major inherent advantage is the fact 
that railway transportation is a classic example (in the 
terminology of the economist) of “joint product.” The 
full cost of any particular movement of goods by rail- 
way is indeterminate, and cannot be otherwise, as a 
great many separate and distinct transportation move- 
ments are produced at the same time by some or all 
of the same equipment and facilities. Not only is the 
total cost of any particular movement indeterminate, 
but only a small part of the known elements of cost 
can be directly attributed to the movement in question. 
Furthermore, most of the costs go on whether the in- 
dividual movement takes place or not. The result is 
that the lowest price at which the railway can offer 
any particular service—and remain solvent—is one 
which just recovers the directly attributable “out-of- 
pocket” costs. The most important fact about this price 
is that it is usually very low. That is a real advantage 
and “inherent” in the fullest sense. Any price lower 
than the sum of the out-of-pocket costs would attract 
freight which it would be better to do without. Freight 
which pays more is advantageous for the railway to 
obtain — except to the extent that it may prevent the 
handling of some other freight which would pay an 
even higher rate relative to out-of-pocket costs. 

That is not to say that this low “out-of-pocket cost” 
rate is that which should be charged. Very seldom 
would this be the case. The correct rate, once the out- 
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of-pocket cost point has been surpassed, is that which 
results in the largest gross revenue, i.e., tonnage times 
the price or rate. If, as a result of lowering the rate, 
the tonnage increases enough to augment that gross 
revenue, then the lower rate is the better one. Likewise, 
ii a higher rate reduces the tonnage offered, but in- 
creases the gross revenue, the higher rate is more desir- 
able. The importance of this proposition is most clearly 
seen when considered along with another elementary 
economic observation: that generally, but with many 
modifications, the lower the price, the more goods will 
be purchased. The railway’s inherent advantage is that 
it can, in pragmatic search for this price at which the 
maximum return will be obtained, lower rates further 
than most of its competitors, with the possible excep- 
tion of large bulk water carriers—particularly if all 
the costs of their operations are charged to and borne 
by the various competing carriers. 

It might almost be said that this is the inherent 
advantage granted to the railways to counterbalance 
their fundamental need for volume, and to prompt 
them to satisfy that need. In another light it is simply 
the common phenomenon of increasing returns as volume 
increases under conditions of overhead cost, seen from 
a different viewpoint. 


An Old Story 


It will have occurred to anyone familiar with the 
subject that all that has so far been written is no more 
than has been said in one form or another in even 
the most elementary texts on transportation economics. 
Nothing new has been said, nor was it intended to 
be otherwise. The basic facts have been known for many 
years, but have become obscured both by their simplicity 
and by the welter of social, as contrasted with economic, 
objectives being sought by the many regional and po- 
litical interests that combine to constitute the nation. 
That is not to say that these other objectives are 
necessarily of lesser worth, although many of them 
in the light of experience have been questionable, but 
simply that they have diverted our attention from a 
purely economic phenomenon of great importance to our 
material welfare. Our purpose is to redirect attention 
to it, for even some railway managements seem to have 
overlooked the fundamental importance of this advan- 
tage. 


Cost Data Needed 
What action then is indicated? First, would seem to 


be the direction of railway accounting talents to closer 
and more illuminating studies of out-of-pocket costs 


a 
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in connection with all important sources and types 
of traffic. By the very nature of the problem, this task 
is endless. Furthermore, it is not enough to make the 
studies—they must be presented to the sales manage- 
ment, or traffic departments in transportation parlance, 
in forms that will make the information informative. 
It is almost a corollary that railway traffic managers 
should be taught to use the information critically and 
with discrimination. Too many railway traflic managers 
talk vaguely of “average” costs and accept without 
understanding the so-called “costs” provided by re- 
search and operating departments. The fact that railway 
costing is perhaps the most difficult of all industrial 
costing is no reason for abandoning it. Rather it is 
an incentive to develop it in spite of its problems. With- 
out appropriate cost information railway rates cannot 
he properly determined, in the sense that the resultant 
rate will supply service to the nation at the lowest pos- 
sible cost per unit of transportation and at the same 
provide a maximum of service, and as large a profit as 
possible. That is what railway management is supposed 
to be doing. 

It follows, of course, that detailed studies of the 
major sources of traflic should also be made to deter- 
mine as closely as possible the rates that will bring 
about the greatest gross revenue. The writer has seen 
very little evidence of serious studies along these lines 
on a continuing and organized basis. Having made the 
studies, the railways should use them. Skillful use of 
pricing is needed to capitalize on the railway’s inherent 


advantages. 


Fight For Rights 


Secondly, the railways should work unremittingly to re- 
gain the right to price their own product, transportation 
service, or more simply, to make use of the information 
obtained by the above studies. All restrictions, based 
primarily on monopoly conditions or the threat of 
such conditions, on the right of the railway to set 
its own prices, should be removed except where such 
conditions actually continue to exist. It is not always 
clear to the interested spectators that railway manage- 
ments are really convinced that they would like to be 
masters in their own house, and be completely responsible 
for their own rates. How strongly do they actually object 
to a government agency taking over their management 
functions and declaring that rates at certain levels are 
“unreasonable,” i.e., that the railway traffic manager 
is either dishonest or incompetent because he is pro- 
posing to sell at prices lower or higher than his busi- 
ness judgment should indicate? But, if railway managers 
do not fight for their freedom they will never reap 
the fruits of the railway’s inherent advantages. Political, 
and momentary social, objectives will be imposed upon 
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them that will prevent attainment. 

The railways should therefore object most strenuously 
to the use of freight rates as a means of subsidizing 
geographic areas, political entities, industries or prod- 
ucts. Railroading is a business, and tampering with 
prices always produces side effects and distortions of 
economic use, whick finally increase the total cost of 
the national product and benefits other than those for 
whom the subsidy was originally conceived. If any 
subsidy is required (and it is no part of this submission 
to argue that subsidies are necessarily wrong except 
in the strictest economic sense) it should be a direct 
cash payment to the individuals or groups for whom 
the assistance is meant. Railway or other transportation 
rates should not be used as instruments of national 
policy, and the railway should reject all such proposals 
no matter what carrier is involved, and no matter how 
enticing the bait that is offered. 

In this connection, the railways should strive to have 
removed the highly legalistic limitations on rate-making. 
In this day and age an “unreasonable” rate should be 
one that is clearly below out-of-pocket costs, or so high 
as to be extortionate in the absence of competition, and 
proof of absence of competition should be a required 
condition to support the charge, unless it is meant to 
indicate that the railway is deliberately favoring one 
element in the business community at the expense of 
another. “Unjust discrimination” likewise should apply 
only where conditions are very similar, and where lack 
of competition suggests the possibility of quasi-monop- 
olistic action on the part of the railway. The railways 
must keep in mind, however, that shippers will never 
let them attain the removal of these limitations until 
they are satisfied as to the railways’ ability and inten- 
tion to price their services efficiently and fairly. 

It was noted briefly above that the railways’ inherent 
pricing advantage is only fully applicable when all 
competing carriers have charged against them the full 
cost of their operations. Therefore the railways should 
continue their fight to put their competition on a 
full-cost basis. This is not to say that the railways 
should oppose all subsidy to competing carriers as a 
matter of principle. They should oppose subsidies which 
permit them to lower rates below what they otherwise 
would find it necessary to charge. It is quite conceivable 
that water carriers, airlines and trucks should get gov- 
ernment assistance, but it should be given in a manner 
and under controls that prevent as much as_ possible 
the setting of prices on other than economic bases. 

In implementing this program the railways should 
be careful to avoid vindicativeness and super-showman- 
ship, not underestimating the essential intelligence and 
good taste of their public. Since much of what is pro- 
posed implies the need for a different social and political 
outlook on the part of the citizens of the country, the rail- 
ways must engage in a broad program of economic edu- 
cation for the voting public, not the selling of a small 
number of “ideas” or slogans chosen for their ease of 
“recall” rather than factual context, techniques developed 
for the selling of cigarettes and toothpaste. 

(Continued on page 32) 
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EACH OF THE 100 NEW CARS is a motor car, and is powered by four 100-hp direct-current motors. 


THESE NEW CARS TO IMPROVE ... 
New Haven Commuter Service 


Use of rectifier type m-u cars in quantity will establish value of this type of 


motive power for future application 


The first of an order for 100 rectifier-type, multiple- 
unit commuter cars was delivered to the New Haven 
last February 16. Many of the cars are now in service, 
the rest are under construction at the Worcester, Mass.. 
plant of the Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing 
Company; and the tentative schedule of delivery is 
such that all 100 units will have been completed and 
placed in service by the week of September 20. 

The 100 cars include 89 120-passenger coaches, seven 
92-passenger combination passenger and baggage cars. 
three 65-passenger club cars for Special Car Associates. 
and one passenger club car for New Canaan Group. 

The cars are of all-steel construction, having stain- 
less steel exterior sheathing and fluting applied to each 
side of the car. The underframe and superstructure fram- 
ing and the vestibules are made of high-tensile steel. 
which is being used, as in all postwar passenger 
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car equipment, to gain a considerable saving in 
weight over the carbon steel used in prewar design. 
Roofs and ends of the cars are painted, and the sides 
are natural-finish stainless steel 

Kach car is equipped with Safety eight-ton electro 
mechanical air conditioning, which diffuses conditioned 
air into the interior of the car through Safety distributors 
An added feature has been built into this air conditioning 
system to provide emergency ventilation in the event of a 
power failure en route. 

All 100 cars will be equipped with Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation power propulsion equipment, es 
pecially designed for these cars, This power equip- 
ment, an entirely new design, was described in the 
March 15 issue of Railway Age. It is known as re 
tifier-type equipment, and the basic principles in- 


volved permit rectifying or converting 11.000-volt, 25 





HEADLININGS are bone white, bulkhead walls powder blue, and wainscot- 
ing below windows a dark blue. Each of 89 coaches seats 120 passengers. 


cycle, ac current to 600-volt, de current. The chief ad- 
vantages revolve about the use of de traction motors 
similar to those used widely in diesel locomotive con- 
struction of a standard and tried design, considerable 
weight saving, and elimination of duplicate equipment 
to handle ac and de current separately. It is estimated 
there is a potential weight saving of approximately 
20,000 Ib in the use of this special power propulsion 
equipment over conventional ac-de equipment now in 
use on older New Haven cars equipped with series 
ac-de motors, 

Kach of the 100 new cars will be a power car, the 
trucks of which will be equipped with two 100-hp, 
truck-mounted straight de traction motors, one per 
axle, for a total of four traction motors, or 400 hp 
per car, adding up to 4,800 hp for a complete 12-car 
train, 

The present latest type motor cars to be retained in 
service, and which are capable of hauling three trailer 
cars per motor car, are equipped with four 250-hp, 
ac-de traction motors, for a total of 1,000 hp per 
car. 

For a given train of 12 cars, including three 
motor cars and nine trailer cars, this would add up 
to 3,000 hp. It is obvious, therefore, that the operating 
performance of the new cars is considerably superior 
to the latest type of present cars now in service, and 
will result in increased acceleration rates and reduced 
overall running time compared to the older commuter 


equipment, 


The cars have been designed for a maximum speed 
of 80 mph and an average acceleration rate of 1 mph 
per second on level tangent track, based on 14 inter- 
mediate stops. The braking system which will be ap- 
plied to these cars will provide an approximate average 
retardation rate of 14 mph per second. 

Each car is equipped with four-wheel inside swing- 
hanger type, all-coil spring-suspension trucks. Truck 
frames and bolsters are of cast steel, and the spring 
suspension is controlled by a hydraulic shock ab- 
sorber mounted on each side of the truck. Heavy-duty, 
6-in. x ll-in. roller bearings are applied to the journal 
end of each axle. Trucks are equipped with latest 
design clasp brake rigging. utilizing truck-mounted 
brake cylinders. Wheels are 36-in. multiple wear rolled 
steel with AAR contour. The design features have been 
predicated on producing considerably better riding 
conditions than obtained in older style cars equipped 
with conventional trucks. 

All 100 cars will be equipped with the Westinghouse 
Air Brake Company’s high-speed control, electro-me- 
chanical brake equipment. Air for the system is supplied 
from a 600-volt, de motor-driven air compressor which 
operates at all times while the car is energized, either on 
ac or de. 

Kach car is equipped with a manually operated power 
type hand brake, one located in the vestibule at each 
end of the car. 

ach of the new motor cars has a single-type pan- 


(Continued on page 32) 
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More Elbow Room «ACI 


; ee ae > 
GOING GREAT IN THE SAND—The ACL wants more 
room for spur and storage tracks at Smith Creek Yard 
and gets it in a hurry with two top-performing TD-18As 
on the job. 


FOREMAN-OPERATOR climbed down from his TD-18A long aM 
enough to tell us he thinks they’re tops. Here’s why: 
“INTERNATIONALS have the power to self-load scrap- 

ers and they can be maneuvered in almost any tight 
spot we encounter.”’ 


Pair of INTERNATIONAL TD-18As power expansion of 
Atlantic Coast Line’s Smith Creek Yard 


When the Atlantic Coast Line needed more room 
for spur and storage tracks at its Smith Creek 
Yard at Wilmington, North Carolina, two 
INTERNATIONAL TD-18A crawlers did all the 
ground work. 


A foreman, who also operates one of the 


crawlers, puts it this way: 

‘‘We work in all types of soil in this rail- 
road construction and the TD-18A is one of 
the best crawlers for moving dirt fast. We've 
worked in sand for eleven months straight 


POWER THAT PAYS 


— 
INTERNATIONAL f,, 


INTERWATIONAL 
HARVESTER 
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and we've had very low maintenance.’ 

This story is repeated the country over. 
INTERNATIONAL crawlers deliver maximum power 
at minimum operating cost—day in, day out— 
on any kind of ground. 

These rugged red crawlers will give you the 
same top performance. See them in action. All 
you have to do is ask your nearby INTERNA 
TIONAL Industrial Distributor for a demonstra 
tion—on your own job—of ‘“‘power that pays.” 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY, CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 





For everything in Earthmoving 


ecto 


See INTERNATIONAL’S 


Complete Earthmoving Line 
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One eastern road makes exten- 
sive use of aluminum paint 


types of metal structures 


Acceptance of aluminum paint for protection of equip- 
ment installations on the Pennsylvania’s electrified lines 
has been such that its use has been extended to the ex- 
teriors of structures all over the railroad, 

Aluminum paint was initially used on a large scale on 
the PRR in the Philadelphia area in 1929, for painting 
transmission and catenary poles and bridges. Its present 
widespread use stems from tests the railroad performed 
between 1932 and 1947. 

Between 1932 and 1937, several series of test paintings 
were made on catenary poles along the Schuylkill Valley 
branch, which was being electrified from Philadelphia to 


On signal bridges... 


Why PRR Uses Aluminum Paint 


Investigation begun in 1932 on catenary poles leads to extensive use for many 


Norristown, Pa. Groups of poles chosen for the tests were 
painted with various aluminum and gray oil paints and 
with standard PRR black. This area was selected because 
it was primarily industrial and offered severe exposure 
conditions which would be a factor in evaluation of the 
various paints. 

In 1947, a special committee of engineers examined the 
test installations to determine the condition of the paints. 
Particular attention was paid to general appearance, 
gloss, elasticity (or, conversely, brittleness), and amount 
of rust. An estimate of the remaining protection was 
made by evaluating such factors as spread of rust spots, 
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steel viaducts, and... 


blisters, peeling and pitting. Special external influences 
taken into account because of the highly industrial nature 
of the area included the proximity of chemical industries, 
highly corrosive fumes, and trapped smoke and gases 


from railroad locomotives. 


Use Extended 


As a result of this examination, instructions were 
issued to division engineers to the effect that, when it was 
necessary to repair catenary and transmission poles, 
aluminum paint was to be applied. Later, the use of this 
paint was extended to telegraph and signal apparatus 
over the entire system. The sole exception to this order 
applied te those locations or parts where light-colored 
paint would become quickly soiled, such as dwarf signals, 
valves in pipe and air lines, switch and lock movements, 
and other locations within a foot or so of the ground, 
which dirtied immediately after painting. For these situa- 
tions, black paint is specified. 

Use of aluminum paint has now been extended to cover 
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catenary structures 


protection of all structures where appearance is impor- 
tant. These include undergrade and overhead bridges 
over important § highways, catenary poles and 
bridges, transmission poles, signal and telegraph equip- 
ment, signal bridges, instrument houses and cases, unit 
compressor cases and air lines, and telephone boxes and 
supports, 

On the basis of the earlier tests, and periodic tests that 
have been carried on ever since, PRR technicians have 
determined the pigment and vehicle necessary to answer 


the railroad’s maintenance needs. 
Has Psychological Effect 


Interestingly enough, the Pennsylvania has found that 
use of aluminum paint has an unusual psychological 
effect on workers. It is said, for instance, that men in the 
maintenance field seem to take great pride in its use and 
find it an incentive toward better maintenance procedures 
As a result, the railroad has to guard against its indis- 
criminate use just to “brighten up” the right of way. 








INHERENT ADVANTAGES 
(Continued from page 26) 


This is a much more serious business. Many of the rail- 
way'’s problems are political in its most inclusive sense. 
It has been demonstrated many times, and is indeed 
the theory upon which our concept of government 
depends, that what the voter knows and understands 
the politician will soon learn and apply. That is what 
the politician is for. The greater appreciation the public 
attains of the economic facts of life, the more certain 
that public policy will reflect that understanding. If 
the public can learn to clean its teeth regularly and 
assimilate the more elementary rules of health, it can 
surely learn the basic rules of economic organization. 
The railways have one of the largest stakes in that 
education, for unless it is accomplished the railways 
will eventually become not a business, but a department 
of government. 

What should the Interstate Commerce Commission do 
about the railway’s inherent advantages? It is difficult 
to see what the commission can do without a change in 
legislative direction, which will come about if the rail- 
ways to do their part to educate the electorate and them- 
selves, and will not if they shirk it. The commission’s 
decisions have been so thoroughly accepted as being 
in accordance with present legislation that it is unreal- 
istic to expect the commission to change its views with- 
out direction from the law-making body. 

Governments of course should review their approach 
to control of competitive business enterprises, and 
direct their attention to the maintenance of unsubsidized 
competition. They should see that the state does not 


assume without recompense important costs of any of the 
carriers, although it may be necessary for governments 
to provide the services. 

If subsidy is required as a matter of public policy 
it should be a direct payment after an audit has de- 
termined that prices at which the services are to be 
sold to the public are not lower than their true costs 
would indicate as necessary. If airlines are necessary 
for national defense let the national defense budget 
bear the cost. If necessary for business, let business 
bear the cost. 

However, we must not expect governments to act with 
any strength unless the voting public understands and 
approves of such proposals, as there are too many short- 
term advantages to be gained from the present practices. 
The railways will have to create circumstances in which 
changes are possible, and they can do this only by 
taking their story to the people intelligently, moderately 
and persistently, and by practicing what they preach. 
They would do well to remember that their own em- 
ployees as well as those of competing carriers are part 
of that public. 

In summary it is held that the primary inherent ad- 
vantage of the railway is its ability: 

(1) To handle large volumes of heterogeneous traffic 
at low costs; 

(2) To accept added volume at small additional cost 
of operation; and 

(3) To price its service in such a way as to attract 
the larger volume required to reduce costs. The railway 
must exploit these advantages fully, and campaign in- 
telligently and unremittingly to maintain conditions 
under which such exploitation is possible. 





NEW HAVEN COMMUTER SERVICE 
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(Continued from page 


tograph mounted on the roof at the toilet end of the 
ear, which serves to collect the 11,000-volt ac current 
from the overhead transmission lines. Each side of 
each truck is equipped with conventional type 600- 
volt, de third-rail current collector shoe assemblies. 

Operators’ compartments are adequately heated and 
thoroughly insulated, and have shatterproof glass 
throughout. 

Conventional design wide vestibules having exit 
openings as wide as on main-line postwar passenger 
equipment are provided at each end of each car. Open, 
fixed-type stainless steel platform steps with non-skid 
treads are used. 

The cars are heated by electric sidewall heaters, end 
blower heaters and overhead heat, all under Minnea- 
polis-Honeywell electronic control. The heating system 
has been designed so that in mild weather heat is 
provided by: an overhead heating unit which tempers 
the incoming air to the air conditioning unit. This 
overhead heat is controlled in three stages and varies 
automatically with a drop in temperature. When the 
temperature drop is severe enough the sidewall heat 
is automatically applied to the car. The end blower 
heaters located on the inside of the body entrance 
doors provide heat automatically to prevent cold drafts 
at the ends of the passenger compartment, resulting 
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from the frequent opening of body end doors. The 
entire floor of the passenger compartment is covered 
with 3/16-in. thick heavy-duty 9-in. square rubber 
tiles. 

The new cars are all equipped with fluorescent light- 
ing throughout the interior, which provides approxi- 
mately 20 footeandles of illumination at the reading 
level. 

This is more than double the light intensity in the 
older m-u cars. A-c power for fluorescent lighting is 
supplied by Safety motor alternators. Each car is equipped 
with an electro-mechanical water cooler, a single toilet 
room having flush-type toilet and cold wash water. Side 
windows in the passenger compartments are modern 
breather type double-glazed sash with Solex heat re- 
sistant glass on the outside and shatterproof glass on 
the inside. This type of window will remain clear 
at all times, barring damage from an outside source. 
The entire body of the car is thermally insulated by 
the use of 2-in. to 3-in. thick Johns-Manville insulation. 
This particular type of insulation also has high acous- 
tical values. 

The interior decorative scheme follows the pattern 
of other New Haven postwar passenger coaches, util- 
izing bone white headlining, powder blue bulkhead 
walls and dark blue lower wainscoting below the 
windows, Seats are upholstered in New Haven standard 
blue mohair similar to seats in other postwar pas- 


senger cars. 
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Flash the Red Light on 
Equipment and Maintenance Costs 
With 





Liquid Aluminum puts a fast stop to costly railroad maintenance and 
equipment replacement because it is amazingly resistant to rust... 
resists discoloration from smoke and fumes, too. It reflects up to 85% 
of heat and light rays . . . reduces evaporation losses . . . actually 
beautifies as it protects. 

Put Liquid Aluminum to work on your freight and passenger cars, 
signaling and communication equipment, bridges, tanks, towers, build- 
ings and other railroad structures and equipment. It offers you econom- 
ical protection that turns the red light on maintenance and replace- 
ment costs ... gives the green light to a more profitable operation 

Look for the Liquid Aluminum label on the aluminum paint you 
choose. It is your assurance of a quality product made by leading 
paint manufacturers to approved minimum standards. Ask your pairit 
supplier or write for names of manufacturers to Reynolds Metals 
Company, 2500 South Third Street, Louisville 1, Kentucky. 


ONE COAT PROTECTION FOR YOUR 
BUILT-UP OR RUSTABLE METAL ROOFS 


It’s Liquid Aluminum with asphalt for roofs. It 
will add years to roof life... and keep buildings 
cooler in summer to cut air conditioning costs and 
increase employee efficiency and morale. Look 
for the Liquid Aluminum label and the special 
Warranty Seal ... they are your assurance of the 
right amount of aluminum pigment in an ap- 
proved vehicle. Write for folder to address above. 


This advertisement appears in the interest of the Paint Industry of America 
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’ 3,000 lbs. at 24” 
4,000 Ibs. at 24” 
FORK LIFT TRUCKS 
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Model Shown, 
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with 83” Mast 
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More Operationa * MOBIL-MATIC DRIVE 


* es 
and Service Featur Fluid coupling, oil-immersed clutch, constant 
n and off mesh transmission — a combination that 
© Easy to get o transmits power smoothly and efficiently with 
trom elther side. minimum wear and service. There is NO 
ear wheels CLUTCH PEDAL — just ONE push-pull 
© Spring mounted ' 
for riding comfort. forward and reverse lever! 


© Combination ball pearing * HYDRA-LIZER 


ing. oan ‘ , 
worm and nut type steering Another Mobilift exclusive... equalizers 
ed hood for mounted on each rear wheel and connected 
© One-piece - engine hydraulically to cross compensate the truck 
easy access when the front or rear wheels pass over 
compartment. bumps or depressions, 
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Wheel Roises > 
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835 S. E. MAIN ST., PORTLAND 14, ORE. 
2317 W. 18th, CHICAGO + 790 Patterson Ave., E. RUTHERFORD, N. J. 
2724 Taylor Street, DALLAS + 2730 San Pablo Avenue, BERKELEY 
1113 Spring Street, N.W., ATLANTA 
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ticket agent there, has been promoted 
to Petersburg agent. 

E. F. Stone, general western freight 
agent at Chicago, has been appointed 
general eastern freight agent at New 
York, succeeding the late G. A. Crue- 
ger (Railway Age, May 24). C. E. 
Gorman, general agent at Pittsburgh, 
succeeds Mr. Stone as general western 
freight agent at Chicago. E. T. Vine- 
yard, commercial] agent at Oklahoma 
City, has been promoted to general 
agent at Columbia, S.C., succeeding 
J. T. Cuteliff, who has been trans- 
ferred to Pittsburgh. 

The office of T. W. Quinn, gen- 
eral agent at Charlotte, N.C., has been 
moved to Room 1901, Liberty Life 
building. 

J. C. Dellinger has been appointed 
district freight and passenger agent 
at Petersburg, Va. The position of 
traveling passenger agent at Peters- 
burg, formerly held by Mr. Dellinger, 
has been abolished. 

J. W. Ryan, western passenger 
agent at Chicago, has been appointed 
general western passenger agent there, 
while B. C. Farfsing, district pas- 
senger agent at Cincinnati, becomes 
division passenger agent at that point. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC TRANS- 
PORT COMPANY.—G. H. Wilshu- 
sen has been named mechanical en- 
gineer at Houston, Tex. 


UNION PACIFIC. — Mrs. Irene 
Keeffe, assistant director of the UP’s 
historical museum at Omaha, has been 
appointed director, succeeding Mrs. 
Ruth C. Hamilton, who retired June 
30. The new assistant director is Miss 
Erma Smatlan. 


WABASH.— George M. Irvin, city 
passenger agent at St. Louis, has been 
named division passenger agent there, 
succeeding Frank L. MeNally, who 
retired June 1. 

F. P. Scharffenberger has been 
appointed general freight agent at St. 
Louis, succeeding L. W. Cole, retired. 
C. B. Willi, division freight and pas- 
senger agent at Moberly, Mo., has 
been named assistant to freight traffic 
manager at St. Louis. E. H. Ahlers 
succeeds Mr. Willi. 


OBITUARY 


Earl H. Bullock, assistant signal 
engineer of the Union Pacific at 
Omaha, died June 20 at his home in 
that city. 


Walter S. Iden, freight claim agent 
of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas at Dal- 
las, Tex., died recently. 


Carleton B. Harveson, 69, chief 
engineer maintenance of the Balti- 
more & Ohio, at Baltimore, died 
June 29 in Cincinnati. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 











RAILWAY 
EQUIPMENT 


FOR SALE 


Used—As Is—Reconditioned 


RAILWAY CARS 


ALL TYPES 
“SERVICE-TESTED” 


Freight Car 
Repair Parts 


For All Types of Cars 


LOCOMOTIVES 
Diesel, Steam, Gasoline 
Diesel-Electric 


RAILWAY TANK CARS 
STORAGE TANKS 


6,000—8,000 and 10,000-Gallon 
Cleaned and Tested 


Overhead and Locomotive 


RAILS 


New or Relaying 


IRON & STEEL 
PRODUCTS, INC. 


General Office 
8. Brainard Ave. 
Chicago, 33, Illinois 
Phone: MItchell 6-1212 


New York Office 
60-c Church Street 
New York 7, New York 
Phone: BEekman 3-8230 
“ANYTHING containing IRON 
or STEEL” 


Educational Services 
for 
RAILROAD MEN 


Our New Service 
en 
Diesel Locomotive 
Operation 
is highly recommended 
for 
Engineers and Firemen 


The Railway 
Educational Bureau 


Omaha 2, Nebraska 








FOR SALE 


LOCOMOTIVES— 
DUMP CARS 


5—65 ton H. K. Porter Diesel 
electric locomotives. 400 HP. 
General Electric and Cum- 
mins equipment. Completely 
reconditioned. 

10—Koppel and Western 30 cu. 
yd. Air Dump Cars. Lift 
type doors with side aprons. 
All Steel. Bargain. 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
EQUIPMENT CO. 
509 Locust St. St. Lovis 1, Mo. 














WANTED 


Position open for Assistant Engi- 
neer with railroad in New Eng- 
land. Duties—Office engineering, 
including leases and contracts, tax 
matters. Age—25 to 40 years. 
State salary desired. 

Address Box 732, 30 Church St., 
New York 7, N.Y. 








Assistant Manager 
of Personnel 


Experienced in multi-union ne- 
gotiations and supervision and ad- 
ministration complete personnel 
program. Chicago railroad. 


Give complete details of back. 
ground, education, experience, 
age, references, and salary re- 
quirements. Confidential. 


Box 754 
Railway Age 
79 West Monroe Street 
Chicago 3, Ill. 











KEEP 


BUYING 


DEFENSE 
BONDS 
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“There was a young Carman 
from Sternmore, 


Who eamestly wanted to 
learm more 

He picked up the “AGE” 
and read every page 

And now he has started to 
EARN more!” 


Some time ago, our young Carman made quite an observa- 
tion, From reading Railway Age’s personnel columns, he noticed 
a lot of changes being made constantly—-promotions, transfers, 
retirements, deaths, 

To him, this spelled out one thing: There’s plenty of oppor- 
tunity in railroading. Right then and there, he made up his 
mind as to what he wanted. And he got it! 

His first step was to enlist the aid of Railway Age through a 
personal subscription. He charged the editors with the re- 
sponsibility of giving him all the railway news every week 
all the important developments throughout the industry in- 
formation which would put bim among the best informed 
railway men, He insisted on reportorial accuracy, authority, 
and completeness, 

Look at the personnel columns in this week’s issue. There's room 
for you further up the ladder of railroading success. But follow 
this young man’s example: Get Railway Age coming to you 
at home for more thorough, more leisurely reading. Send in 
your order today! 


Railway Age 


30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y Att’n: R. C. Van Ness 


Please send Railway Age to me every week 
[] for one year $4 E] Payment enclosed 


] for two years $6 [J Bill me after service begins 


Name .... sovnne 

Home Address , 

SS adhe decss as evened ; State 
Railroad . 

DG: cvcvasceuce Title 


Above rates apply TO RAILROAD MEN ONLY (in the U. &., 
Canada and Mexico) 


on ae eee ee es ee ee ee ean 


For this week’s limerick we are sending $5 to Mrs 
Dolores Holmberg, Pullman Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 


Company, 
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SHEETS—hot & cold 
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IMPROVE PERFORMANCE 
OF ROLLING EQUIPMENT 


THE SYMINGTON-GOULD CORPORATION 


Works: DEPEW, NEW YORK 


Tam aael ° n Canada. ADANA‘ UPPLIES. LTD Montreal, Que 














This month Dr. Oscar Horger demonstrates that absence of lateral movement is one reason why: 


THE TAPER MAKES TIMKEN’ THE ONLY 
JOURNAL BEARING THAT DELIVERS WHAT YOU 
EXPECT WHEN YOU BUY A ROLLER BEARING 


OU invest in roller bearings 

to end the hot box problem 
and cut operating and maintenance 
costs to a minimum. For two big 
reasons, the Timken” tapered roller 
bearing is the one bearing you can 
count on to protect that investment. 
It’s the taper! Here’s why: 
1) No lateral movement within the 
bearing. Because of the high unit pres- 
suresinroller bearings, lateral move- 
ment scores the rollers and races, 
shortens bearing life. Lateral move- 
ment also pumps lubricant through 
the seal and out of the journal box, 


draws dirt and water in. And auxil- 
iary thrust devices are needed to 
take the thrust resulting from lateral 
movement. These devices are hard 
to lubricate with grease, need more 
maintenance. In Timken bearings, 
the taper prevents lateral movement, 
permits the bearings to take thrust 
without other devices. There’s no 
scuffing no oy action. This 
helps end the hot box problem, 
means less maintenance, less lubri- 
cant, and longer bearing life. 


2) Positive roller alignment. The 
taper holds ends of rollers snug 


THE TAPER MAKES TIMKEN THE BEARING YOU TRUST 


‘ Vie 
WOT JUST A BALL C WOT JUST A ROLLER C— THE TIMMEN TAPERED ROLLER C—> BEARING TAKES RADIAL 4 AND THRUST ~@)— LOADS OR ANY COMBINATION We 


against the rib, and there the wide 
area contact keeps the rollers prop- 
erly aligned. Cage acts only as a 
spacer. The rollers can’t skew to 
upset the full line contact. As a 
result, the load is always carried over 
the fu// length of the rollers. 

Get what you pay for when you 
switch to roller bearings to end the 
hot box problem and cut operating 
and maintenance costs to a mini- 
mum. Get Timken tapered roller 
bearings. The Timken Roller Bear- 
ing Company, Canton 6. Ohio. Cable 
address: “TIMROSCO”, 





